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William Ged and the Invention of Stereotype 


By JOHN CARTER 
(Read before the Bibliographical Society on 20 January 1959) 
A. Apologia 
I: 1820 Thomas Hodgson wrote that ‘it struck him as singular, that whilst 


almost every other branch of the typographic art had been the subject of 

so much curious research and minute description, Stereotype . . . should 
never yet have been fully and accurately described’. Since Hodgson warmly 
acknowledges his debt to that learned French historian A. G. Camus he was 
doubtless thinking only of this country; and a century and a quarter later 
his surprise could still be echoed in respect of the critical early years of the 
process. The best accounts of its origins and development are to be found in 
William Ged’s long-posthumously published Biographical Memoirs and his 
daughter’s supplement thereto (1781), A. G. Camus's Histoire et procédés du 
polytypage et de la stéréotypie (Paris, l'an X [1801]), P. Lambinet’s ‘Histoire 
succincte de la stéréotypie et de ses procédés’, which forms an appendix to his 
Origine de [Imprimerie (Paris, 1810), Hodgson’s own excellent Essay on the 
Origin and Progress of Stereotype Printing (Newcastle, 1820), John Southward’s 
introduction to F. J. F. Wilson’s Stereotyping and Electrotyping (1880), Thomas 
Bolas’s Cantor Lectures on Stereotyping (1890), and John S. Gibb’s ‘Notes on 
William Ged & the Invention of Stereotyping’ (Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society Proceedings, 1891).! But as lately as 1950 an article on ‘Stereo- 

ing and its inventor’ in the Times Literary Supplement could contain half 
a dozen substantial inaccuracies while still leaving us in the dark about the 
incunabula of the process; and the paragraphs on stereotype in the current 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica are historically puerile. 

Between Gutenberg’s invention of printing with movable metal types 
and the arrival in our own time of ‘filmsetting’ (photo-clectric composition 
without the use of any types at all), there have been many significant land- 
marks in the history of text printing. The iron press, steam-power, rotary 
printing, were all technical improvements of high importance for machining. 
Linotype and Monotype and the other type-casting machines have — 
the face of the composing-room. We have had electrolysis, and photo-offset, 
and a dozen other valuable inventions. But there has been only one really 
radical innovation: stereotype. And its origins are obscured by a fog of 

! These will be referred to below simply by the author’s name. 
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uncertainty so dense that to one explorer the period 1725-40 in Edinburgh 
and Cambridge seems almost as exasperating as the period 1435-55 in 
Strasbourg and Mainz. 

It must be explained that this particular explorer is the merest amateur, 
knowing sadly little about either eighteenth-century printing practice or the 
stereotype process, and thus ill-equipped for a piece of severely technical 
research. But I could not understand why nobody better qualified had deter- 
mined with certainty whether the first book printed by the true stereotype 
process was Ged’s Edinburgh Sallust of 1739, as the history books tell us, 
or some product of the licence for printing Bibles and Prayer Books granted 
to Ged and his partners in 1731 by the University of Cambridge. 

I started, from the reference to Ged’s Cambridge operations in Sir Sydney 
Roberts’s A History of the Cambridge University Press, and the entries ‘“Com- 
mon Prayer 8vo’ under the years 1732 and 1733 in Sir George Barnes’s list 
of its publications,? in a spirit of mild curiosity, which was steadily stiffened 
by the unexpected difficulty of allaying it. I have made a nuisance of myself 
to Messrs. Crutchley and Gray of C.U.P., to Messrs. Oates, Gaskell, Beattie, 
Todd, Povey, and Harry Carter, to Sir Sydney Roberts and Sir George 
Barnes (now both emeriti in this context), and only less of a nuisance to Mr. 
Hanson of the Bodleian because his curiosity had x foot been aroused in the 


same direction. I have been exasperated by the difficulty of laying hands on 
key books and even more by the evasiveness of key pieces of evidence. Only 
the continued conviction that the problem is worth solving justifies (if indeed 
it does justify) publishing a collection of notes and queries. But since I have 


come to the end of my own tether I can only hope that if 1 put the queries 
forward, somebody else will be inspired to answer them. 


B. Survey 
(i) 1750-1850 

Before we focus on William Ged, he should perhaps be put in perspective: 
a perspective ranging from about 1700 to, say, 1893, when George Eastwood 
invented the dry flong. 

The first significant post-Ged development (his son James died in 1760), 
after some inte attempts in Philadelphia about 1775 by Benjamin 
Mecom, Franklin’s nephew, was a series of experiments, apparently quite 
independent of the Ged tradition, begun in 1779 by Alexander Tilloch of 
Glasgow, who in 1782 had recourse to the professional skills of Andrew Foulis, 
with whom he took out a patent in 1784 for plate-printing (as it was still 
called) from moulds. Foulis printed several books by the Tilloch process— 

1 C.U.P., 1921, pp. 96, 97. 

2 A List of Books printed in Cambridge at the University Press, 1521-1800, ed. G. R. Barnes, 
C.U.P., 1935, pp. 38, 39. 

> The historians refer to four patents. The only one I can find in the Patent Office records is 
no. 1431, of 1784, in the names of Andrew Foulis and Alexander Tillock (sic) jointly. Head- 


lined ‘Foulis and Tillock’s Plates for Letter-press Printing’, it is couched in very general terms, 
the technical details being thus specified: ‘Such plates are made either by forming moulds or 
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Camus reports at second hand a Virgil as early as 1780, but the earliest identi- 
fied by Hodgson is a Xenophon of 1783. These were unostentatiously 
marketed along with Foulis’s y eres output, thus avoiding the trade 
prejudice which bedevilled earlier and later identifiably plate-printed pro- 
ductions. But ‘they were compelled’ (says D.N.B. on Tilloch) ‘to lay aside 
the business for a time, and circumstances prevented them from renewing it’. 
How compelled, one wonders, and what circumstances? 
In the 1780's also we hear of experiments by the Abbé Rochon and by the 
Alsatian Hoffmann,' both in Paris (the process is now generally known in 
France as polytypie or polytypage); and by Joseph Carez, a printer of Toul, 
who called his process omotype. In 1791 Gengembre of Paris and Potier of 
Lille together produced notes or tickets by the Hoffmann process, and in the 
same year Camus records the polytypage of some assignats by Anisson, of the 
Louvre printing office, and Pierre Didot l’ainé. The 1790’s saw a deal of 
similar activity in Paris; and I imagine that parallel experimentation may 
have been going on in Germany.? 
The term steréotype seems first to have been used in 1795 to describe 
Firmin-Didot’s edition of Caillet’s Logarithmes, which was not, ironically 
enough, produced from authentic stereotype plates at all but by a variation 
of an sa technique of permanently soldered formes of type. But in the 
same year Didot, in conjunction with one Gatteaux and with a member of 
his own staff named Herhan, who had evolved an effective and cheap alloy 
for plates, took out a series of French patents and issued a four-page Prospectus 
d ‘ditions stéréotypes (which I have not seen). 
Shortly afterwards, in England, Earl Stanhope, that Maecenas of the 
rinting press, had picked up not only the Tilloch-Foulis trail but Tilloch 
imself. And at his house at Chevening, where he kept an experimental 
foundry, Stanhope acquired from Tilloch the technical information (and 

resumably the patent rights) necessary to put stereotyping on a practical 
a Whether Robert Walker, Stanhope’s chief assistant in devising print- 
ing appliances, took any hand at this point, I do not know. But it was 
Andrew Wilson, of Wild Court, the foreman and manager of his printing 


matrices for the page or pages of the books or other publications to be printed by or with 
plates, and filling such moulds or matrices with metal or with clay, or with a mixture of 
clay and earth, or by stamping or striking with these moulds or matrices the metal, clay, earth, 
or mixture of clay and earth.’ The cover-title and drop-head title of the printed specification 
(1856) read ‘Stereotypes for printing’; but the word ‘stereotype is nowhere used in the text. 

? According to Hoffmann’s press ledger, produced for me by M. André Jammes of Paris, his 
first book polytypé was begun in February 1786: M. de Chénier, Recherches historiques sur les 
Maures, Paris, 1787. 

2 A little book which would perhaps repay study is Kurze, doch nutzliche Anleitung vom 
Form- und Stahlschneiden, published in Erfurt in 1740 by the university bookseller Johann Michael 
Funckter (reprinted in 1754). Timperley, p. 665, translates its title “A short and useful intro- 
duction to the cutting of plates (or blocks) of wood and steel, for the making of Letters, orna- 
ments and other figures, for the art of baking plaster, of preparing sand moulds for casting 
letters, vignettes, tail-pieces, medals, and of forming matrices from them, &c.’ From the illu- 
strations in the British Museum copy of this seemingly rare monograph there is no sign of the 
application of any of these processes to text matter: but alas, I have no German. 
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office in London, to whom a payment of £4,000 for the invention was to be 
made when the Tilloch-Stanhope stereotype process was offered in turn to 
the Cambridge University Press in 1804 (according to Timperley) and to the 
Clarendon Press in 1805 (according to W. P. Courtney in D.N.B.). At any 
rate it was over the imprint ‘Andrew Wilson, for Edward Harding’ that in 
1805 there appeared the volume which specifically claimed the honour of 
being its first product: An Abstract of the Whole Doctrine of the Christian Reli- 
gion, by J. A. Freylinghausen. This claim was false, if we may credit such 
earlier imprints as that of an edition of Cooper’s Poems, ‘Stereotyped and 
printed by Andrew Wilson’, 1802. 

Stanhope’s process, and as far as I can make out all its predecessors, de- 
pended on a plaster mould, which allowed only one casting of the metal 
plate. In 1829 Genoux of Lyons evolved a papier maché mould, which made 
multiple castings possible; and when this could be exploited with Hoe’s 
rotary press, — in 1847, the trade’s opposition to the stereotype pro- 
cess seems at last to have given way. Subsequent improvements by Vannoni, 
Dellagana, Eastwood, and others in the second half of the century need not 
detain us: after about 120 years, stereotype had by 1850 become a routine 
component of the printing business. 


(ii) 1700-50 
We must now look back briefly to the years before William Ged started 
thinking about plate-printing in 1725. We must note, if no more, the 
claims of a Chinese blacksmith named Pi Sheng to have ‘laboured very suc- 
cessfully about the year 1041’ at a process of stereotyping which apparently 
bore the name ho pan.! But if we confine ourselves to the West, those ample 
and scrupulous historians Camus, Lambinet, and Hodgson have pi 
examined a technique invented in the early years of the eighteenth century 
by one Van der Mey (father, perhaps, of the painter Jerome Van der Mey) 
—— Miiller of Leyden, who worked with and published through he 
Leyden bookseller Samuel Luchtmans. Hodgson mentions the production 
of several Bibles, a Greek New Testament, and an edition of Schauf’s New 
Testament in Syriac in two volumes quarto.? I have not been able to 
examine copies of any of these books, nor of the products of a similar pro- 
cess reportedly developed about the same time by Athias of Dieneiee 
But some actual specimens of the Van der Mey-Miiller process, which had 
been preserved by Messrs. Brill, were exhibited at the Caxton celebration in 
London in 1877 (described in the catalogue entry as ‘made up in the years 
1700-1726 but in Arthur Powell’s introduction to the stereotype section as 
‘bearing the date 1715’). It is clear from the authorities, however, that this 
process was not true stereotyping at all: the invention consisted of cementing 
or soldering the edges of the pages of type so as to make a solid block. This 

? But alas, I have no Chinese. 

* George A. Kubler, A Short History of Stereotyping, New York, 1927, reproduces (facing p. 32) 


a page of St. Matthew in Syriac and Latin and (facing p. 46) a page of a Bible in Dutch, both 
of which he breezily dated 1701. 
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had obvious advantages for the reprinting of standard texts, and we are 
told that some of Miiller’s solid pages were still being printed from in the 
1790's. But they were heavy to fandle: they were expensive to make; and 
they tied up type-metal, which it is one of the prime advantages of stereo- 
type proper to avoid. 

A more serious claimant to the title of protostereotyper is Gabriel Valleyre 
of Paris. Valleyre’s claim was first advanced by A. M. Lottin in 1789, in his 
chronological list of the printers and booksellers of Paris. Apropos of Ged, 
he maintains (if I may translate) that ‘the Paris press may resume its title to 
this invention, if it be one. Before the end of the seventeenth century there 
was conceived, in this capital city, the idea of casting a Calendar in copper, at 
a single operation: not a very important innovation, but sufficient to assure to 
France the priority of the discovery.’ 

That the idea was not merely conceived but executed we know; for both 
Camus and Lambinet, among their many invaluable insets exhibiting the 
various stereotype processes, give us pages printed from actual Valleyre 
plates, preserved by Messicurs Mame and Didot respectively. There is no 
doubt that the basic letters are printer’s types, however reproduced; and 
Mr. Stanley Morison opines that their Garamond-Granjon character is more 
characteristic of the years before 1700 than of the years after it—though I 
suppose antiquated letters (and these look badly battered) might have been 
in use in a conservative line of printing long after their punches were origin- 
ally cut: think of Old Moore’s Almanac. Lottin’s statement that these 
calendars were printed from a plate ‘cast at a single operation’, that is by a 
stereotype process of some kind, is substantiated by he prints taken from 
three survivors.? Yet even the French historians are not happy about Lottin’s 
dating. ‘I do not know’, says Camus,3 ‘on what authority Lottin relies in 
fixing the date at the end of the seventeenth century for the first use of these 
plates.’ And Lambinet echoes him verbatim. Camus (again parroted by 
Lambinet) ‘wishes most heartily that we might come upon one o 
books with a date’, adding that ‘a compositor in Baudouin’s printing house 
states that he had evidence of the use of these plates by Valleyre before 1735’. 
Now, 1735 is a long way after ‘the end of the seventeenth century’ and even 
so rests on the cenulaiian of a workman sixty-five years later. Camus, who 
was certainly no chauvinist, sums up a consideration of the relationship of 
this hypothetical date to Ged’s experiments with the verdict that ‘a Scot 
perfected the process; a Frenchman invented it; and today the French have 
gone well beyond the first perfected Scottish process.’s 


1 Catalogue chronologique des libraires et des libraires-imprimeurs de Paris, 1789, p. 87 of the 
section ‘Catalogue Alphabétique’ : ‘L’Imprimerie de Paris pouvoit lui revendiquer cette invention, 
si c’est une. Dés la fin du XVII™ siécle, on avoit, dans cette Capitale, imaginé de fondre d’un 
seul jet en cuivre un Calendrier, essai peu important, mais suffisant pour assurer 4 la France 
l’antériorité de la découverte.’ 

2 Camus, facing p. 16, reproduces the page for the months of March and April; Lambinet, 
facing p. 341, the pages for January and February and November and December. 

3 Camus, pp. 15, 16. + p. 340. 5 p. 17 note. 
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Camus’s final contention was fair enough in 1802, with a decade's brisk 
activity in Paris behind it, and Stanhope and Wilson's performances still 
a few years ahead. But the margin of dubiety in dating Valleyre’s first use of 
plates is both wide and deep. Lottin’s assertion of a pre-1700 date may be 
consistent with the character of the types used for these plates; but it is un- 
supported by any external evidence, either documentary or even of hearsay. 
The aged Baudouin compositor, too, is a shadowy figure; and it is perhaps 
not wholly malicious to wonder whether his maaned recollection of a date 
‘before 1735’ could have been prompted by somebody's awareness of the 
year sometimes attributed at the time (and occasionally since) to the com- 
“same of the first book printed throughout by the stereotype process as we 

ow it today, namely, C. Crispi Sallustii Belli Catilinarii et Jugurthini Historiae, 
a small duodecimo with the imprint ‘Edinburgi, Guliclmus Ged, Aurifaber 
Edinensis, non Typis mobilibus, ut vulgo fieri solet, sed Tabellis seu Laminis 
fusis, excudebat’.!' The earliest date printed at the end of this clumsy but 
epoch- making sentence in any known surviving copy of the book, or in any 
copy cited by the historians, is 1739. But William Ged’s prospectus for his 
Sallust, dated 30 June 1736, promised delivery of sheets to subscribers 
‘against the first of December next’. And although many, even quite recent, 
historians were unaware of anything earlier than the reissue of 1744, the date 
of promise has occasionally been assumed for the completion of the book.? 
It is, indeed, given as such by Ged’s daughter in her memoir published by 
Nichols in 1781. 

I myself shall believe in the existence of a 1736 impression of the Sallust 
when I see a copy, and not before. (What a pretty opportunity for a forger!) 
I do not know what to believe in the matter of Valleyre’s Calendar; nor, 
even if we accepted the second-hand recollection of a date ‘before 1735’, 
should we know whether ‘before’ meant ten years before or a year before. 
It would not matter, to anyone secking to determine priority in the invention 
as distinct from its perfecting, if Ged’s claim depended, as it has commonly 
been accepted as depending, on his Sallust; for even if this had been issued in 
1736, as promised, and not in 1739, as all surviving copies suggest, it would 
still have been preceded by the doubtfully Camus-sponsored date for the 
Valleyre Calendar. But was the Edinburgh Sallust Ged’s first piece of stereo- 
type printing? That is the question I set out to try to answer, and it is time 
I got back to it. 


C. William Ged: Edinburgh-London—Cambridge-Edinburgh 


William Ged was born in 1690 at Dunfermline. By the 1720's he was 
established in Edinburgh as a goldsmith: a business not for the first time 


My copy collates: tithe-leaf (verso blank) + 150 leaves of text. 
14 may have been a blank, or I suppose it may have been the title-leaf. 

2 I had hoped that some reference to or advertisement of the Sallust in the Edinburgh 
newspapers might have helped us to decide this question once for all. But Dr. William Beattie 
has kindly had them scanned for me, and he reports the result as nil. 

3 A manuscript note in Michael Lort's copy of Ged's Biographical Memoirs (E. P. Goldschmidt's 
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closely connected with printing-types. But whereas Johann Fust was more 
a financial backer than an active partner to Johann Gutenberg, and fore- 
closed on the perfectionist inventor before his process was fully launched, 
Ged was not the Fust but the Gutenberg of stereotype. Gibb tells us that his 
first contact with the printing business was, indeed, in his capacity as a 
banker, and that it was from discussions with an unidentified Edinburgh 
printer about the possibility of cheapening production-costs that (to which 
of them, one wonders) the idea was born. Yet it was Ged, the goldsmith, 
who pursued it, to the exclusion of all other interests, from 1725 to his death 
twenty-four years later; and in the event his invention’s failure of acceptance 
by the printing trade, if due in large part to that trade’s traditional hostility to 
economical innovations, was made certain by his dependence on his partners 
and backers. Ged was no better business man than Gutenberg. 

The dates in this initial stage are shadowy. By 1727 it seems that Ged’s 
experiments had run through his available capital but had produced a plate 
of a page of type serviceable enough to secure a contract with an Edinburgh 
man—again unidentified'—for the prosecution of his invention. Within 
two years his partner withdrew; ‘possibly influenced’, says Gibb mildly, ‘by 
the unreasoning fears and the active opposition of the compositors’, and 
having iemeaal according to Hodgson, no more than £22 in the project. 
In June or July 1729, however, William Fenner, a London stationer, was in 
Edinburgh, and was sufficiently impressed with Ged and his plates to offer to 
finance be inventor's removal to London and set him up there on a half-share 
partnership basis. By Ged’s account the agreement was for twenty-one 
years, obliged him ‘to communicate the art’ to Fenner, and was voidable if 
after eight months’ trial ‘my project should not prove advantageous’. 

Ged came south in December 1729. But whether Fenner had difficulty in 
finding finance himself, or whether the possibilities of the invention were 
already judged to demand a broader organizational base, the partnership was, 
during 1730, extended to include first Thomas James, the London toad 
founder, who, in return for a one-cighth share, undertook to furnish the 
company with the necessary type,? and subsequently his brother John James, 
a dull but successful architect,3 who was seemingly brought in to provide 
capital and connexions. Of Thomas James's ambiguous role in the com- 
pany’s operations I shall have more to say later. John James, busy with his 
surveyorships and commissionerships, perhaps thought of himself as a slee 
ing partner to three professionals in of a could have been a very profitable 


enterprise. If so, he soon realized his mistake, for from 1731 onwards his 


catalogue 100, no. 75, now in the library at Printing House Square) reads: “William Gedd 
[sic] bound apprentice to Rob. Inglis Goldsmith in Edin. 3 december 1696. admitted freeman 
20 aug 1706. Chosen one of the quarter masters 13 Sept. 1712". 

' A printer, according to Gibb: Hodgson says he was a ‘gentleman’ who put up capital in 
return for a fourth share in the profits. 

* I cannot find any of the indentures or contracts, but their terms are summarized, and the 
schedule of type due from James set out, in Mary Fenner’s 1735 statement (see Appendix A). 
+ See H. M. Colvin, Biographical Dictionary of English Architects, 1954, p. 314. 
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ears at Greenwich were constantly assailed by cries for help and screams of 
complaint from Cambridge or London. 

In attempting to unravel the history of this peng. partnership we have 
to remember that the accounts of the principals are all strongly biased. Wil- 
liam Ged’s own Biographical Memoirs, ‘dictated some time before his death in 
1749’, were published in 1781 by John Nichols, along with a further narrative 
by Ged’s daughter and Rowe Mores’s Narrative of Block-Printing.!. They are 
the testament of a frustrated and disappointed man, whose genuine grievances 
had come to seem the results of a treacherous conspiracy; and the passages 
describing the goings-on at Cambridge after his departure were admittedly 
based on second-hand evidence. The long deposition of the widow Fenner, 
preserved in the Cambridge archives and now printed for the first time as an 
appendix to this paper, has a number of letters embedded in its narrative; 
but it avowedly presents the Fenner side of the case in the financial disputes 
within the pattnership and between the partnership and the University. 
Each of these documents is written from an angle hostile to all the other 
three members of the partnership: Ged aiming mainly at Fenner and Thomas 
James, the professionals with whom he you 2 dealt; Mary Fenner mainly at 
Ged, the unprofessional inventor, and John James, the distraught financier. 
John James’s dilemma during the Cambridge years is sharply illuminated in 
the many letters of his quoted in Mary Fenner’s narrative; but his only 
formal contribution to the controversy seems to be the long, retrospective 
Petition to the University of December 1737? with which he continued his 
earlier protest against any extension of the licence to the widow Fenner. This 
is in effect an appeal ad misericordiam, couched in a rather snivelling style, and 
it contains no information to our purpose beyond the statement that John 
James advanced no more money to Fenner after Ged returned to Edinburgh 
and the accusation that Mary Fenner clandestinely moved to London, for 
the benefit of the Fenner business there, presses, type, and stocks of books 
which belonged to the Cambridge partnership and had been paid for with 
his money. Thomas James, who died in 1736, left us no testament. He is 
the third man, the Harry Lime, in the story. 

There is no sign that the documents in the Cambridge University Press 
archives were used by any of the historians except Sir Sydney Roberts, who 
was concerned only in passing with the stereotype experiment, nor some 
others in the Public Record Office either. And owing to the scarcity of direct 
contemporary evidence the later historians have mostly based their accounts 
of the troubles which bedevilled the Ged-Fenner-James enterprise on poor 
ruined Ged’s memoir, without perhaps sufficient allowance for the difficulties 
and interests of his partners. 

There is nothing controversial, however, about the particulars of an event 

* Reprinted from his Dissertation upon English Typographical Founders and Foundries, 1778. 

2 Cambridge University Archives, 33.6. Press Misc. A, paper 66. This is in a secretarial hand, 
not signed or dated, but from the context and its place in the file it must belong to the end of 
pad eng Perhaps it was never needed: for Mary Fenner surrendered the licence on 
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which must have taken place some time early in 1730, when Ged’s revolu- 
tionary preparations, under Fenner’s aegis, were thrust under the noses of 
the tightly organized London trade.! Dissatisfied with the poor type supplied 
—maliciously, as he believed—by Thomas James, Ged applied to the King’s 
Printers for permission to take a from some formes of their new Caslon 
letter, and inquired whether ‘the would give suitable encouragement to 
furnish them with plates for a Bible from that type’.2, When they consulted 
Caslon he maintained not only that the invention was worthless (naturally 
enough, to a type-founder) but further that he and a hundred others could 
make as good a plate as Ged if anyone cared. So, for a wager of £50, each of 
them was furnished with a page of type and given eight days to produce a 
plate. Ged won hands down, by producing three plates in a single day. 
Whether Goliath paid his £50 to David is not stated. But this demonstration 
of technical proficiency must have been an alarming eye-opener to the 
sceptics. And as the result of John James ‘handing about’ a Ged plate among 
‘the nobility and dignified clergy’ of his acquaintance, it was instrumental in 
securing the backing of the Earl of Macclesfield, then Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, to an application by the partnership to the Vice-Chancellor, as 
controller of the University Press, bse a licence to print Bibles and Prayer 
Books under the University’s privilege. 

This application was made in the spring of 1730, and a Syndicate was 
appointed on 6 June to study it.3 Sponsored and personally supported by the 
well-connected John James, it was formally considered at a meeting, on 
29 October 1730, which agreed, over the signatures of Vice-Chancellor 
Lambert and four others, that ‘Mr. James & Comp.’ should have such a 
licence, to commence at Lady Day 1731, upon payment of {100 per annum, 
with £5 more per annum “during the lifetime of Jonathan Pindar’—a neat 
way of pensioning an ageing employee who had resigned two months earlier.* 
The draft articles of agreement, which also are preserved in the Cambridge 
archives,’ show that the licence (issued 23 April 1731, according to Ged) was 
exclusive (i.e. it excluded Cornelius Crownfield, the University Printer); 
that it was for eleven years; and that if the payment was ever overdue six 
weeks the licence was voided. The name of the assignee is blank in the draft: 
but a later letter (11 March 1734) from John James to the Vice-Chancellor, 
os for time to pay the overdue rent,® indicates that the University’s 
icence was issued to William Fenner. 

It was apparently the University’s preference to nominate a single licence- 
holder, and since Fenner was the stationer of the party, it was natural enough 

' There is a good account in T. B. Reed, A History of the Old English Letter Founders, ed. 
Johnson, 1957, p. 212. 

2 Ged, p. 3. 3 Rowe Mores, op. cit., p. 35, who says the address was printed. 

* Cambridge University Archives, 33. 6, Press Misc. A, paper 45. Mr. Oates identifies 
Pindar as a member of the family which gave good service to the University Library as well as 
to the Press. 5 Paper 46. 


© Paper 47 in the same volume: “There never was a more villanous thing done than Fenner 
did in this, that as soon as ever he was made our Nominee in ye Lease, he had no manner of 


regard to justice.’ 
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that he should be named. But Ged, probably feeling neglected and my 


apprehensive, now invoked the escape clause in his original contract wi 
Fenner, which perhaps had never been formally superseded. And the King’s 
Printers weighed in with a higher offer to the University for the privilege: 
£500 higher, if Ged’s Memoir is to be believed. John James reassured Ged by 
proposing a formal four-party partnership for the Cambridge enterprise, 
with some money down for Ged and his family, and the title of “praeses of the 
company’. Agreement was reached, and the University loyally stuck to its 
contract. 

All this time Ged was established at premises in Bartholomew Close, 
London: presumably in or near Thomas James's. He refused to move to 
Cambridge until the revised partnership agreement was signed,! and it seems 
that the plate-making operation was only transferred thither in July 1732, 
well over a year after the licence was in effect. Meanwhile, according to 
Mary Fenner’s narrative, ‘for the better prosecuting of the Affair, they agreed 
to send over to Holland for sundry Dutch Printers, who they thought most 
capable of printing with the Company’s plates; for this purpose Mr. James 
Watson was sent, as well to hire men, as to buy Presses. . . . Several Dutch- 
men were brought over and employed at Cambridge in printing the Non- 
pareil Bible and the Small Common Prayer, under the Direction of the 
Partners.’ It would have been understandable to send to Holland for type, 
since that country had been for many years a regular source of supply. If 
Thomas James’s types were faulty, as Ged says they invariably were, the 
partnership was no doubt being boycotted elsewhere in London. And they 
did in fact buy some type from Holland at almost this time, if not on this 
particular expedition. But why presses? As to pressmen, although Conti- 
nental labour was not uncommon in English printing houses at this date, I 
doubt whether Dutchmen as such were really ‘thought most capable of print- 
ing with the Company’s Plates’. I suspect they may have been recruited 
because the partners could not buy any English presses, or hire readily any 
English pressmen, for the operation of a process which threatened, by its 
promise of economy in type-metal, in composition, in make-ready, and 
elsewhere, practically every feather-bed in the printing industry. 

Mary Fenner’s account of the employment of Dutchmen receives some, 
slightly shaky, corroboration from a piece of evidence deposed in respect of a 
Bill of Complaint? filed on 28 June 1732 in the Chancery Court seeking an 
injunction to restrain Cambridge University and William Fenner from print- 
ing Bibles and Prayer Books: a complaint which, with amendments, deposi- 
tions, replies, and further complaints, dragged on past midsummer 1734. 
It was sworn by William Mount, John Coggs, William Davis, and John 
Baskett, the last-named being the King’s Printer and the others apparently 
mortgagees of a part of his business, which embraced the privilege for print- 
ing Bibles and Prayer Books: conjointly with Oxford and Cambridge 


! I do not know its terms or date, and it seems likely that in the event it never was signed. 
2 Public Record Office, C. 11. 1870. 22. 
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throughout the realm, but absolutely, by usage if not by statute, in London. 
The saw that Fenner, on the University’s behalf, was printing a Com- 
mon Prayer in London, to wit in Grace Church Street within the City, 
offered a double opportunity to Baskett and his colleagues: a useful salvo in 
their running fight against the University privilege and a salutary torpedo 
for Ged’s newfangled notions. In support of their Complaint on 29 June 
1732 Alexander Black, book-binder, swore that three days earlier ‘he was in 
the printing house of the defendant Fenner and there saw the pressmen at 
work upon 2 presses imprinting a Common Prayer book commonly called 
the nonparell in 24° ha 2 that ie defendant Fenner gave this deponent one 
sheet of it which this deponent brought away with him and subscribed his 
name to it and hath the same to produce and the deponent further maketh 
oath that he hath been informed that all the pressmen employed in this work 
are Dutchmen which this deponent believes to be true by hearing them 
speak and discourse together’! 

Fenner, dashing south from a business trip to Scotland, defended himself 
briskly, both in his own person and by deposition from his men in Cambridge 
(where apparently an injunction was actually served on 19 July but quashed 
a few days later).2 He and they asserted that no Common Prayer Books 
had ever been printed by him except at Cambridge “under the onhotie and 
within the province of the University’; and although the University itself 
finally lumbered forward with a reply in May 1734—nearly two years later, 
after Fenner was dead and Ged deck in Edinburgh—it looks, from the long 
series of mostly procedural entries in the court records, as if the Complaint 
never really got off the ground. As to Mr. Black’s evidence, not only did 
Fenner swear he had never even heard of him,3 but George Rogers and 
Henry Fenner deposed that on 22 July 1732 they were in company with 
Black and William Fenner and that the former said he had not met the 
latter before that moment nor knew he was the defendant in the case.* 
Whether Black’s evidence on the point at issue was suborned, or mistaken; 
whether Fenner had or had not been quietly printing Cambridge Prayer 
Books in London, we cannot tell. But somehow Black's assertions about the 
Dutchmen have to me a ring of truth. 

Fenner had successfully quashed the attempted move by the King’s 
Printers.5 But all was by no means well within the partnership. Disagree- 
ments had developed between Fenner and Thomas James as early as the 
summer of 1731. Ged doubted Fenner’s loyalty, and had constant trouble 
with the workmen. In June 1732 John James, apprehensive for his investment 
and effectively liable for a year’s rent on the nen was urging Fenner to 
abandon plate-making and fulfil the necessary quota by printing Bibles and 

' P.R.O. Entry Book of Affidavits, C. 14, no. 305 of Trinity Term, 1732. 

2 Same Entry Book; no. 921. 3 No. 922. 4+ No. 924. 

$ Ged (p. 17) suspected that Fenner designed to bring them into the partnership instead of 
John James. Fenner’s performance in the Chancery proceedings is inconsistent with this notion, 
— in fact such an alliance was probably the one move which might have saved the day for 
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Prayer Books with ordinary type—or, as all the relevant documents call it, 
‘in the common way’. Ged was in Cambridge, where his overseer had been 
replaced by Fenner's brother, an ex-ironmonger, whom he had brought in as 
cashier. Fenner was in London. So was Thomas James, who figures hardly 
at all in the correspondence quoted in Mary Fenner’s narrative but was sub- 
sequently credited by Ged with having been busy sabotaging the whole 
stereotype project by furnishing inadequate supplies of foul type to his 
er. Jo — was at Greenwich, much occupied with his own affairs 
ut increasingly involved at an inconvenient distance in the Cambridge 
imbroglio. For such by now it clearly was. 

Early in November 1732, then, the isolated Ged came up to London to try 
and sort things out. John James on the 18th wrote from the country to 
Fenner recommending that ‘the Calendar sheet of the Long Line Prayer be 
printed by the types, for the other [sc. from plates} will scandalize the book’; 
and again on the 28th: ‘The Booksellers all agree that the Prayer-Book that is 
done = italics} will by no means pass; so that to proceed farther in this 
Way will but run us more and more out of pocket.” This is the accent of a man 
who thinks it time to hedge his bets. At the end of the month, however, 
John James came to town and saw Ged, who seems to have revived his faith 
in the enterprise as well as sowing doubts about Fenner’s balance-sheets, if 
we may judge from a letter of 2 December in which James avers that he will 
never quit his interest in ‘the Cambridge patent’. 

It is difficult to thread one’s way among these three-cornered organiza- 
tional and financial quarrels. According to Ged, the partnership contract 
had still not been signed; and he was now offered a short-term substitute, 
which he refused. Fenner went off to Cambridge, where Ged says he 
‘practised two months with as little success as before’, thereafter —- 
to London to fall out with John James again. But I do not think Ged himself 
ever effectively returned to Cambridge. If he had moved thither only in 
July 1732 with the plate-making operation, and left again for London in 
November, he was actually at work in Cambridge for a much shorter period 
than (I suspect) the historians have supposed. Mary Fenner says that having 
come thence ‘in an obstinate humour, leks like manner persisted in an un- 
reasonable Denial of going thither again; notwithstanding he had been paid 
more than was due to him from any agreement whatever’; and she movingly 
describes Fenner’s plight—‘Ged having deserted, the Men unemployed, no 
Money or Advice from his Partner [John James]'—in the early months of 
1733. We must allow for her special pleading in the matter of motives; but, 
allowing also for fallibiliry of memory two years later, there seems no reason 
to doubt her facts. On 21 July of the previous year Jos. Fenner of Cambridge, 
gent. (presumably the overseer-clerk), had deposed that he and seven other 
persons were employed in printing at Cambridge when the injunction was 
served on William Fenner’s business there.' Ged himself as of having 
‘about a dozen compositors’ at the same period. There is no mention of any 

! Public Record Office, Entry Book, loc. cit., no. 921. 
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workmen accompanying him to London in November (though he carried 
with him some crucial pieces of machinery), so the Cambridge staff at the 
turn of the year 1732/3 presumably still numbered at least eight. Were they 
unemployed, as Mary Fenner states? If not, what were they employed upon?! 
The twelvemonth between summer 1732 and summer 1733 is the criti 
= for the Cambridge venture, and we are lamentably ill-informed 
about it. 

Whether or (as I think) not Ged ever made an effective return from Lon- 
don to Cambridge in 1733, he shook the Sassenach dust from his feet at 
some time during that year and returned to Edinburgh, taking his invention 
(and presumably the essential plant) with him. Fenner died either very late 
in 1733 or in the first week of 1734, whereupon his widow proposed to John 
James that the Cambridge business be removed to smaller premises, perhaps 
on Market Hill, where she was established in August 1735.7 During 1734 and 
1735 both John James and Mary Fenner, as administratrix of her husband's 
estate, were in correspondence with the Vice-Chancellor about the partner- 
ship’s overdue debts to the University, for which each blamed the other. 
On 10 July 1735 Mary Fenner applied for an extension of the licence to 
i.e. from type, su er application with the ten-page folio document 
from which I ieee This move was immediately opposed by John 
James, who maintained that if any extension was going to be ted, it 
should be to him. It was also opposed by Thomas James, who oc. 09 a brief 
final reappearance on the scene with a bitter attack on William Fenner’s 
conduct, adding, of his widow: ‘I do not find the change of Mrs. Fenner’s 
religion has made any alteration in her Morals."3 The wrangle continued 
until 20 December 1737, when Mary Fenner, since the University refused 
(reasonably enough) to extend a vexatious and delinquent licence, finally 
resigned it. John James, the remaining partner, thereupon offered £100 to 
be quit of his liabilities, but subsequently accepted, with expressions of 
gratitude and relief, the University’s terms for a settlement of the partner- 
ship’s outstanding debt: £200 to be paid over four years, on a bond. The 
file in the University Press archives } with a note that he defaulted on 
the final £50. 


To the question (with which I began) what, if anything, was printed in 
Cambridge from stereotype plates during the 
of the University licence, I shall return presently. For we must now follow 


tion of Poems by the author of A Poem on the Cambridge Ladies, 8°; An Examination of the late 
Archdeacon Echard’s Account of the Marriage Treaty by Dr. Colbatch, 4°; and a Common Prayer, 
8°, to which we shall return later. 

2 I have not been able to discover where in Cambridge the Fenner printing operations were 
first established. 

3 Mrs. Fenner remarried (an apothecary named James Waugh) and carried on the business. 
Her son, William Fenner junior, rose to be Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1786. 
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Ged and his plates north to Edinburgh. If Gibb is right in suggesting that 
Thomas James's secret intention had been to ruin Ged and get his hands on the 
invention, death had balked him of it. We know nothing of Ged’s doings in 
1734 and 1735 beyond Gibb’s statement that ‘friends rallied round him and 
subscribed to aid him’ and the fact that he apprenticed his son James, now 
about twelve years old, to a printer, so that in due course the father might 
have at least one compositor willing to set for stereotype. After a year’s 
training the boy was A won by his master to return at night to set up the 
school-size edition of Sallust with which William Ged finally made his bow 
as a stereotype printer. The sheet of Proposals for printing this book, by sub- 
scription at five shillings a copy, convincingly expounds the numerous tech- 
nical advantages offered by his process, even if it is itself a far from persuasive 
advertisement of the results.! The prospectus is dated 30 June 1736, and sub- 
scribers are promised delivery in sheets ‘against the first of December next’, 
But again a cloud descends. As I observed earlier, no copy of the Sallust 
is known with the date 1736. Although the 1739 edition is an uncommon 
book today, as indeed is even the reissue of 1744, it is difficult to believe that 
if Sallust was in fact published in 1736 and so dated, every single copy should 
have disappeared. If there ever was a 1736 edition, we have no evidence of it 
beyond Ged’s daughter's statement published forty-five years later, which 
I suspect was hosel on the prospectus rather than on a copy of the book. If 


there was not, we do not know why printing should have been — three 
ga though it would be reasonable to surmise that Ged was stil 


dogged 

y prejudice and obstruction. But to revert to certainties: in 1739 a neat, 
professional-looking duodecimo volume of 152 pages was on the market 
which, as proudly announced on its title-page, had been printed throughout 
from stereotype a The prototype was launched. 

In retrospect, this was Ged’s apogee. His application in the following year 
to the Faculty of Advocates for some recognition of his invention was un- 
fruitful; and so, according to his daughter's narrative, was an application to 
the University of Cambridge for another lease of the privilege, even though 
it was sponsored by the Bishop of St. Asaph and Dr. Robert Smith, the 
Master of Trinity. The Sallust can hardly ate been a success, for Ged’s 
daughter tells us in 1781 that ‘a number of copies still remain unsold’. 
Beyond the 1744 reissue of this, to which she presumably referred, the only 
other books printed throughout from Ged-made plates that I know of are 
two editions ae distinct editions, one with additional matter, though both 
published in 1742) of Henry Scougal’s The Life of God in the Soul of Man;s 


' There is a copy in the National Library of Scotland. It was reproduced in facsimile with 
Gibb’s paper. For its text Appendix B. 

2 Moreover, several copies | have seen in contemporary bindings were title-labelled sattust/ 
FROM / PLATES. 

4 The documents are in the National Library of Scotland. The Faculty resolved to do some- 
thing for him ‘when their stock should be in good condition’, but this happy state did not 
materialize in Ged's lifetime. 

* Gibb gives collations in his Supplement. These Scougals are hard to find, Bodley has Gibb 2 
and there 1s a copy of Gibb 1 in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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and although each of these is stated in the title-page imprint to have been 
printed ‘from plates made by William Ged, Goldsmith, in Edinburgh’, 
they were printed as well as published by John White of Newcastle.' If, as 
this suggests, Ged was unable to get anyone in Edinburgh to machine his 
books in 1742, this may well be an echo of similar difficulties carlier, with the 
Sallust. Five years later (after the troubles of the '45),? we hear of Ged again 
entering into partnership with ‘some gentlemen’ for a fresh start in London 
with his son James, and by the autumn of 1749 the refurbished plant was 
at Leith dock ready for shipment thither. But on 19 October, after a sudden 
sickness, William Ged died. 

The posthumous chapter is a short one. In 1750 James Ged, who was first 
a po with Bettenham and eventually a master printer,3 shipped the 
plant to London, and in the following year issued a manifesto, based closely 
on his father’s original prospectus and describing himself as ‘now the only 

ssessor of this valuable secret’, This was unavailing; and at some unspeci- 
ied date thereafter James Ged sailed for Jamaica to join his brother, leaving 
his tools to be shipped after him. Hodgson accepts Ged’s daughter's state- 
ment that they were misappropriated by the friend to whom he had en- 
trusted their dispatch, and subsequently disappeared. So the father’s secret 
died with the son. And when, twenty years eee Tilloch and Foulis began 
to experiment with stereotype they spoke of it as an entirely new discovery, 
without a word of reference to their unhappy predecessor William Ged.4 


D. The Cambridge years 

Now, having plodded through a deal of undergrowth, we can at last con- 
centrate on the obscure but crucial period 1732/3 and on the question: was 
Cambridge the Strasbourg or the Mainz of stereotype? Did Ged and his 
workmen, contrary to the claims of Edinburgh and the virtually unanimous 
voice of the historians, actually produce, and Fenner put on the market, 
anything printed from stereotype plates? 


' The manuscript note in Michael Lort's copy of Ged's Biographical Memoirs referred to 
earlier (p. 166, n. 3) says that Ged ‘presented a letter 26 May 1741 craving leave of absence 
{from the Goldsmiths’ Company of Edinburgh] to leave the country. The same granted. 
Returned and inrolled again 11 August 1741. Went away a second time; and returned 24 May 
1743.’ Where Ged may have gone, or why, or what bearing his reported absences may have 
had on the Newcastle printings of 1741, awaits further inquiry. 

* In which James Ged was actively, his father indirectly, involved, 

» Rowe Mores, op. cit., p. 39. 

* Yet there is some reason to suppose that Tilloch saw a plate of Ged’s casting as carly as 
1782, even if he was unaware of the page printed from one (Sallust, p. 13) in Rowe Mores's 
Dissertation, 1778 (p. 62). He certainly owned one (again of p. 13, and perhaps the same plate 
as Mores had used) by 1800, when he reproduced from it in an article on his own process in the 
Philosophical Magazine (x. 267-77). For Tilloch later lent his plate to Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
who reproduced from it in his Introduction to the Study of Bibliography, 1814 (ii. 744), and says in 
the accompanying note of acknowledgement that ‘Mr. T." first saw this plate in the hands of 
John Murray, the Fleet Street bookseller, ‘in the year 1782’; that whence Murray got it ‘can not 
now be ascertained’; that the successor firm of Murray and Hindley, having meanwhile used 
it as a paperweight, in 1800 presented it to Tilloch. It was again borrowed by Hodgson in 
1820 (reproduced opposite p. 36). Camus (opposite p. 20) reproduced p. 44 of Sallust from 
a plate belonging to Philippe Denis Pierres, the last of the Royal Printers of France. 
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The evidence of record is contradictory. Ged in his Memoir (p. 12) wrote 
that after making some experimental plates in Cambridge (i.e. not earlier 


than July 1732): 


Then we got compositors, and set to work about a Bible and two Prayer-books 
on that letter brought from Holland; two Prayer-books upon a Brevier letter, 
which we had from Thomas James, which were laid aside after four sheets were 
made in plates; and likewise an octavo Prayer-book, whereof nine sheets were made, 
and likewise thrown aside, which afterwards, = wl I left them, they completed in the com- 
mon way [my italics]. I likewise made plates for a Grammar, when my partners 
made tm of an overseer, who did not understand the rudiments. At this time 
we had about a dozen compositors, and finished two Prayer-books, without taking 
an impression of one sheet; being obliged to make two sheets for each page (an 
very often a greater number, till he was satisfied that he had got two sufficient 
for the work). 


This gives us a picture of bustling activity in composition and plate- 
making during the 8 summer of 1732; but there is no explicit reference to 
any printing from the plates thus made being done during Ged’s short time 
at Cambridge. Later on in the Memoir, however (he never gives dates), he 
writes: 

Before I left Cambridge last, | was infor ed by one of my countrymen who 
wrought in the house, that they had printed off 20,000 copies of a small Prayer- 
book of one line, 10,000 of another Pray er-book of two pe sy from my plates 
made from the same type; and 10,000 more of an octavo Prayer-book of a larger letter, 


the one half whereof from “ast and the other from types [my italics]; besides 10,000 


Bibles in manner of this last-mentioned Prayer-book. 


The phrase ‘Before I left Cambridge last’ no doubt refers to the visit which 
Ged mentions making, after his decision to quit the partnership and return 
to Edinburgh, for the winding-up of his household and business affairs in 
Cambridge; and we cannot be more precise about the date than that it was 
some time in 1733. The reported figures, plausible perhaps to a man ready to 
believe the worst, seem hardly credible tor a few months’ work in a small 
shop. Yet even if the numbers of copies were much exaggerated, and perhaps 
even the number of editions too, by Ged’s fellow countryman, it seems 
clear that Fenner’s workmen were no longer unemployed; and indeed Mary 
Fenner’s narrative shows that books were being produced at this time, and 
being sold, though this with difficulty owing to their inferior quality. But 
she nowhere directly substantiates Ged’s belief that some of them, and parts 
of some others, were printed from his plates. 

We have the evidence of a letter from Dr, Richardson, Master of Emma- 
nuel, written in reply to a questionnaire from Rowe Mores and printed 
in his generally ill-informed and prejudiced Narrative of Block-printing: ‘I do 
not find that they completed any one book by block [author's italics]. One, 
I think, was carried on for some time, but finished by types at last [my italics].” 
Mores docs not date Richardson's letter; but his inquiry was probably con- 
nected with his purchase of Thomas James's collection of types in 1772, and 
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this assertion, from a responsible source in Cambridge, seems to be the 
earliest evidence on the point at issue independent of Ged himself. Timperley 
in 1839 says: ‘Only two prayer-books were finished, so that the attempt was 
forced to be given up’;! but he says nothing of seeing a copy of olahet of 
them. In 1921 Sir Sydney Roberts stated that ‘four specimens of Fennet’s 
work in Cambridge os survived’ and mentioned ‘an octavo Prayer-Book’ 
among them.? The other three (secular books) are dated 1733, 1733, 17343 
Sir Sydney's chronological list of the Press's publications includes ‘Common 
Prayer, 8°" under both 1732 and 1733. But no one had identified either of 
them until 1958, and no one has seen a 1732 edition yet. 
Rowe Mores had written (I quote the 1781 text): 


I remember to have been told some years ago by a straggling workman who 
had wrought there, that both Bibles and Common-prayer-books had been printed, 
but that the compositors when they corrected one fault (which was only to be 
done by perforation)’ made purposely half a dozen more, and the press-men when 
the masters were absent battered the letter in aid of the compositors: in consequence 
of which base proceedings the books were suppressed by authority, and condemned 
to et piper & quicquid, &e., and that all the aeiean in Cambridge were full of 
James'’s® Bibles, and that the plates were sent to the King’s printing-house, and from 
thence to Mr. Caslon’s founding-house to be melted; an inspector standing at the 
furnace to see the order fully executed. 


Of the validity of this vivid but second-hand ae Hodgson, who duti- 


fully reprints it, observes that his readers must judge for themselves. And so 
must mine. But its outline, reinforced by Hodgson’s own finding in 1820, 
that ‘not a single copy of any book printed by them [the partnership] has, 
so far as I know, ever been met with’, has been generally accepted by later 
historians, 

Let us, however, turn from the witnesses and the historians to some 
facts. In 1825 Hansard, in his Typographia,’ printed two pages of a Common 
Prayer from surviving Ged plates (then and now unlocated). In 1841 Savage 
recorded the preservation at the Royal Institution, London, of a plate of 
Ged’s casting containing fourteen pages of a Common Prayer,’ and this 
same plate was item 4653 in the Caxton Celebration exhibition of 1877. 
It has since been mislaid. As late as 1901 Erskine Beveridge owned (bound 
with a 1744 Sallust) ‘a “specimen” page of one of Ged’s Prayer-books in one 
column form’.® Whether this was literally a specimen, or a proof, we cannot 


' A Dictionary of Printers and Printing, s.v. Ged. 

* A History of the Cambridge University Press, p. 97. 

» See above, p. 173, n. 1, tor the two 1733 books. 

* Op. cit., p. 35. * After the plate was made. 

* Both Rowe Mores and Dr. Richardson took John James and Fenner to be the operative 
members of the partnership, Richardson does not mention Ged, and Mores confuses him with 
his son (naming him James Gadd). 

* Between pp. 322 and 32). * A Dictionary of the Art of Printing, p. 783. 

® A Bibliography of Works relating to Dunfermline, 1901, p. 151. Beveridge has a pueden en 
Ged, 
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now tell; for along with the other carefully garnered Ged material which 
Beveridge’s widow presented to the Dunfermline Public Library in 1920 
it has since disappeared." 

It is maddening that these physical relics of Ged’s work at Cambridge are 
not available to the scrutiny of the technical experts today: Cambridge her- 
self has seemingly never cared, and others have been careless. For before 
considering any book which may be a candidate for the honour of having 
been stereotype-printed there, it would have been useful to have a dispas- 
sionate professional view of the print-worthiness of Ged’s plates as made in 
1732/3 against which to assess his contemporary critics’ opinion that they 
were no good. At least, however, we do have, in addition to copies of the 
Edinburgh Sallust itself, some of Ged’s original stereotype plates made for 
it; for Edinburgh has been more faithful (perhaps naturally) a Cambridge 
or Dunfermline or London. Examples are preserved in the National Library 
of Scotland and the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland (and Gibb 
in 1891 recorded a third at Fingask Castle, Perthshire). The National Museum 
has two single-page plates;? the National Library’s is the plate which was 
tiled with Ged’s appeal to the Faculty of Advocates in 1740. It is a single- 
= stereo of ten pages of the Sallust,3 laid out for demonstration, not for 

olding (Timperley says Ged used page-plates, not forme-plates); and 
although slightly damaged in the course of two centuries, it provided a per- 
fectly satisfactory print for the Edinburgh Assistant Booksellers visit to the 
Advocates’ Library in 1895.4 The accompanying folding plate of the Sallust 
pages has been printed by R. & R. Clark Limited of Edinburgh from a fac- 
simile, recently made for the National Library of Scotland, of the original 
stereo.5 

This plate was recently subjected to a rigorous examination by Mr. Arthur 
Gray, Assistant Printer to the University of Cambridge. He approached it, 
I may add, with scepticism, since he had previously taken a dim view of 
Ged’s plate-making capacity on the basis of the presswork of the 1744 reissue 
of Sallust (which, by the way, is usually inferior to that of the 1739 copies). 
Mr. Gray’s report, stripped of technicalities, finds that the moulding and 


' The invaluable Gibb, who compared it with Hansard’s print and the Sallusts, decided that 
it was undoubtedly what it purported to be. 

2 Pages 34 and 140, each measuring 4:5 x 2-3 inches. 

3 Pages 124-8 and 130-4. 
po =o kindness of Dr. William Beattie the plate itself was on view when this paper was 

vered. 

$ [The Editor is most grateful to Dr. Beattie for his co-operation and for permitting the 
facsimile stereo to be used. R. & R. Clark have kindly given the Editor the following 
account of its manufacture: “We first made an ordinary papier maché mould which was 
very carefully hand beaten with a brush and allowed to dry with little or no heat or pressure. 
From this we then cast rather shallow metal stereoplate from which we found that it was 
just possible to get a faithful reproduction. This method was adopted only after a cold-cure 
rubber moulding compound had been tried out but found wanting, as clean separation from 
the original proved to be very difficult. Wax and plastic were considered for moulding but 
discarded because of the pressure needed and, in the latter case, the heat.”] 
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The fon of Chrit. 
nighty God, who madett 


A thy blefed Son to be cir- 
ype and obedient to the 
aw for man, Grant us the true 
rircumcifion ot the Spirit, that 
r hearts and all our members 
ing mortified from a!l world. 
y und carnal lofts, we may in 


The Rom. 4. 

Leffed is the man to whom 
the Lord w.!L not impute 
in. Cometh this bleflednets 
hen upon the circumcition on- 
or upon the uncireumfon 
lio? For we fay, that faith 


-koned? when he was in cir- 
meifion, or in uncircumcih- 
? not in circumcifion, but in 
ircumcifion And he _re- 
iyed the tign of circumcifion,, 
cal of the rightcoufnels of 
the faith, which he had yet be- 
ing uncircumcifed; that he 
ught be the father of all chem 
that believe, though they be 
not_circumeifed; that righte- 
ulnefs might be imputed unto 
hem alfo: And the tather of 
ircumeition to them who are 
not ot the circumcifion only, 
but alfo walk in the fteps ot 
that faith of our father ..bra- 
ham, which he ha! being yet 
uncircumcifed. For che pro- 
mife that he fhould be the heir 
A the world, w2s not to Abra- 
or to his feed through the 


The Goel. Luke 2. 19. 
A‘ it came to pals, as the 
ange!s were gone awa 
tom them into heaven, the 
fliepherds {aid one to another, 
Let us now go even unto bethe 
Ichem, and tee this thing which 
is come to pafs, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us. And 
they came with hafte, and 
found Mary and Joieph, and 
the babe lying in a manger. 
And when they had fcen it, 
they made known sbroad the 
faying which was told them 
this child. And ail 
they that dit, wondcred at 
thole things which were told 
them by the thepherds. But 
Mar ~ all theie things, and 
pon. them in her heart, 
And the thepherjs returned, 
glorifying and praifing God tor 
all the things that they had 
heard and feen, as it was told 
unto them. And when cight 
days were accomplithed foi the 
circumciling ot the child, his 
name was called JESUS, 
which was fo named of the an- 
gel belore he was conceived in 
the womb, 
fle fame Collet, Epsftle and 
foall fix every day 
aster, unto the Epiphany. 


The F-pipbany, or the 
sion of Chri? to the Gentiles. 
The Collect, 

God, who by the leading 
didit manifef 
thy on otten Son to the 
Gentiles, Mercifully grant, 
that we which know thee now 
by faith, may atter this life 
have the fruition of thy ylori- 
ous Godhead, through Jefus 


PLATE 1. A page from the earlier (possibly stereotyped) quires of the octavo Common 
Prayer, Cambridge, 1733 


| 
pI! things obcy thy blefled will, | 
hrongh the fame thy Son Jeius j 
‘hriit our Lord, Amen. 
| | 
| 
| j 
Jwas reckoned to Abrasam for 
rizhteoulne(s. How wasit then 
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Jaw, tut through the righte- 
uinefs of faith. For it they 
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made of none cffect. 
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casting are deep and reasonably faithful; and that the plate is a workmanlike 
job, capable of producing printing equal to the Sallust, and still today ‘quite 
a printable piece of equipment’. The crucial question, of course, is whether 
this Sallust plate can be accepted as representative of Ged’s standard of 
stereotype production at any given time between 1730, when he won his 
bet with Caslon, and 1740, when presumably it was itself made.! On this 
Mr. Gray says ‘He might have improved his process considerably during that 
time, and developed it from an unusable state’, even though by 1730 he had 
already five years of experiment behind him. But my technical expert con- 
cludes that ‘no evidence has come to light in support of such an opinion, and 
there is nothing to indicate that his [Ged’s} plates made at Cambridge were in 
themselves unusable or unsatisfactory’. 

This is a cautious verdict, and inevitably so on the available evidence. But 
it allows Ged as probably in command of the necessary technique and equip- 
ment in 1732/3. And that allows us, I think, to proceed, equally cautiously, 
to the consideration of the only volume I can put forward as possibly having 
been, in part only but in substantial part, printed at Cambridge from stereo- 
type plates made by William Ged. 

This volume is an octavo Common Prayer with the imprint ‘CAM- 
BRIDGE: | Printed by WILLIAM FENNER, Printer to the Univerfity. 
| M DCC XXXIIL | [rule] | CUM PRIVILEGIO. |’. This is the right size, 
the right imprint, and the most likely date. It isa wretched piece of printin 
(Plate I); and though it may be no worse than many another of its kind an 
time, the setting and presswork might well have justified John James’s com- 
plaint to Fenner, on 28 November 1732, that ‘the Booksellers [by whom it was 

resumably being subscribed] all agree that the Prayer-Book that is done will 
3 no means pass’,? whether the Prayer-Book in question was printed from 
plates or from type. I had fondly supposed, in my amateur’s confidence in 
all experts, that once a copy of this long-elusive edition could be put before 
them, they would be able to tell me at once that it was, or was not, printed 
from plates.3 It is no disparagement to the expertise of Messrs. Oates, Gaskell, 
Hanson, Munby, and Gray, who met in conclave for this purpose at the Pitt 
Press a year or so ago, that my happy optimism athe unjustified. The 
fact is that the presswork of the only available copy of the 1733 Fenner Com~ 
mon Prayer is too bad to allow of a decisive verdict on technical grounds. 


! Mr. David Foxon has been good enough to submit a test section of Sallust 1739, 1744, and 
the National Library of Scotland’s print from its Ged plate to the British Museum’s Hinman 
collating machine. On the basis of an eleven-page sample it seems certain that the 1739 and 
1744 were printed from the same plates, while the ? 1740 assemblage was composed of different 
plates made from the same setting of type. The 1739/44 plates show, on three pages, corrections 
which from their method must have been made not in the type but in the cast oa the ? 1740 
plates, being intended for demonstration purposes only, not for printing, were left uncorrected. 

2 Quoted in Mary Fenner’s narrative. 

3 The British Museum copy was blitzed. The U.L.C. copy (7100 d. 792), the only one 
Ihave traced, was a recent throw-out from the shelves of Mr. A. N. L. Munby, Librarian of 
King’s, who has the admirable habit of offering any such to the University Library before 
sending them to his bookseller. 
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Mr. Arthur Gray, however, subsequently made a detailed study of the 
volume, and I shall now quote some passages from his report: 


The printing, particularly of the first portion, shows many blemishes which one 
would associate with stereo printing, but I find nothing conclusive. There is varia- 
tion in the size of page comparable with shrinkage of a mould, but the setting is 
so haphazard that no conclusion can safely be drawn. The edges of the pages are 
printed very heavily, letters are filled in, letters are battered and black marks appear 
in what should be plain areas. All this could point towards stereo printing if the 
standard of press work was not as bad as it is. On the other hand, what appears to 
be a lead has printed in the back margin of leaf B4', which leads me to think more 
of a type forme than stereo. .. . To sum up, I would say that the printing of the 
Prayer Book, particularly the first portion, could have been from stereo plates but 
positive identification has not been found [my italics]. 


These findings Mr. Gray modestly introduced as ‘not at all helpful’. [ hope 
to show that he was wrong. 

Mr. Philip Gaskell had drawn the conclave’s attention to the incidence of 
press-figures in the 1733 Common Prayer. Mr. Oates suggested my consultin 
Mr. K. Povey of Liverpool, our Eupompus in that strange arithmetic; an 
I wrote also to Mr. William B. Todd, of the University of Texas, his opposite 
number in America. Mr. Povey, along with a learned analysis of the press- 
figures present in the Common Prayer, provided also—and I suspect unwit- 
tingly—some essential support for the ae which had been forming 
at the back of my mind: ‘it would certainly be odd’, he wrote, ‘to find press- 
figures, applicable only to one impression, permanently nedbatineess ina 
stereoplate.’ This was what, in fact, I had supposed. And the odd thing, 
I had felt, about the 1733 Common Prayer is that there are seventeen press- 
figures distributed through the last thirteen quires of the book (gatherings 
H-U) and two on G7. But there is not a single one anywhere in the first 
eight quires.' It was these carly sheets that represented for me the night-time 
during which the dog did not bark.? If we accept the improbability, to put 


* The book collates "Ata*A-T*U*, so that G is the ninth quire. 

* There are no press-figures in any of the three other books known to have been printed by 
Fenner in Cambridge during 1733 and 1734; and after this paper was delivered Mr. Graham 
Pollard posed to me the question whether their use, common though by no means universal 
in London at this date, extended to Cambridge at all. A survey very kindly undertaken for me 
in Cambridge, during my absence abroad, by Mr. D. F. McKenzie and Mr. Lloyd E. Berry 
indicated that although they seem to have been unusual at the material time, they are found occa~ 
sionally in the work of both the two Cambridge printing-houses: ¢.g. in Richard Bentley's 
Eight Sermons, printed by Mary Fenner in 1735, and in books printed by Cornelius Crownfield 
between 1720 and 1740. The belief that the use of press-figures in Cambridge (or indeed 
elsewhere in the provinces) was probably due to a newly employed pressman th London, 
rather than being in any sense the normal local practice, comports with the general conclusions 
reached by Mr, Povey in his article ‘A Century of Press-Figures’ (The Library, December 1959); 
and it is specifically supported by Mr. McKenzie’s own subsequent findings in respect of the 
Cambridge edition of Suidas, 1705 (Cambridge Bibliographical Society Transactions, vol. iii, pt. 1, 
1959). The difference in typographical style between the Common Prayer of 1733 and the other 
Fenner books of that year had also suggested to Mr. Pollard the possibility that, even if 40 per 
cent. from Ged plates and despite its imprint, the book might actually have been — off in 
Fenner’s London shop. This remains a possibility; but it seems that the presence of press-figures 
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it no higher, of press-figures being inserted in stereotype plates—and there 
are none in the Edinburgh Sallust nor in the Newcastle Scougals—then their 
absence from the first two-fifths of the 1733 Common Prayer and their pre- 
sence in the last three-fifths, though it may not actually suggest, is never- 
theless consistent with the possibility that the printing of this book was begun 
from plates and completed from type. 


In the earlier sections of this paper I italicized several references to the fact 
that a book was so begun and so completed at Cambridge, in contradiction 
to the tradition that either nothing was completed or whatever was was 
scrapped. The Master of Emmanuel told Mores: ‘I do not find that they com- 

leted any one book by block. One, | think, was carried on for some time, 
oa finished by types at last.” Ged himself, describing his trouble with the 
recalcitrant compositors and pressmen at Cambridge, mentions, among 
other abandoned books, ‘an octavo Prayer-Book, whereof nine sheets were 
made, and likewise thrown aside, which afterwards, when I left them, they 
completed in the common way’; and later, among those Bibles and Prayer 
Books which he was told were printed off in such improbably large numbers 
as soon as his back was turned on Cambridge, was ‘an octavo Prayer-Book 
of a larger letter, the one half from plates, and the other from types’. 

From the evidence of the technical experts we may consider it more 
probable than not that the earlier quires of the 1733 Common Prayer were 
printed from stereotype plates, jhe tine quires from type. It is an octavo; 
and Ged’s list of books supposedly printed off at Cambridge in 1733 includes 


only one octavo Prayer Book. Though its type is Long Primer (or about 
10-point) in size, it is nevertheless ‘a larger letter’ than would have been 
appropriate to the octavo’s two predecessors in the list, which he called 
‘small’, oa of that octavo Prayer Book which Ged described as having 


been partly plate-printed and then ‘thrown aside’, he recalled specificall 
that ‘nine sheets were made’. And it is on the penultimate leaf of the nin 
sheet of the 1733 Common Prayer that the first tell-tale a occur. 


If we allow Ged, fifteen years later, to have misremembered to the extent of 
at most one sheet, this book fills the bill. 


E. Conclusion 


I end, as I began, on a tentative note. I have received much valuable help 
in my researches; but they have been superficial; and much more, and more 
thorough, work remains to be done, if I have persuaded any of my readers 
that the subject is worth it. If William Ged’s invention is of first-rate histo- 
rical importance, as surely it is, then its first-fruit deserves bibliographical 
canonization. Before it can be canonized, it must be firmly identified: and 
even if my hypothesis stands examination, we need to scrutinize more copies 
in the latter part of the book, decisive as it may be as evidence of printing from type rather than 


lates, is no argument for one place or the when it comes to the question where a given 
was machined. 
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than one of the 95,998 candidate, whether or not its potential rival of 
1732 turns out to be a ghost. Nevertheless, if it could be established that the 


first stereotype — , no matter that it were only half a book, was pro- 
duced not at Edi we but at Cambridge, the consulate of William Fenner 


(however little of the credit belongs to him) would have to be reinscribed in 
red at about the half-way mark in that roster which runs from John Siberch 
to Brooke Crutchley. 


APPENDIX A 


To the Right Worshipful Dr Towers, Vicechancellor, and the Worshipful the 
Masters of the Different Colleges in the University of Cambridge 


The Case of Mary Fenner, Widow, Administratrix, to W. Fenner Printer to 
the University, lately deceased, 


Sheweth, 

That W. Fenner being in Scotland in June or July 1729, met with Mr W. Ged, 
Goldsmith, of Edinburgh, who told him he had invented a Method to make 
Plates with Types, one Plate whereof would serve for printing a whole page of any 
Book of what size soever; at the same time persuading W. Fenner that the Inven- 
tion would be of very great Advantage to any one who could carry on the Affair, 
inasmuch as such Books as were continually selling might be printed much cheaper, 
and in a much more elegant manner than with Types. W. Fenner, willing to see 
if the Invention might be of service, agrees to be at the Expence of W. Ged's com- 
ing to London, and promises to provide him with Meat, Drink, Washing and 
Lodging for eight Months after his Arrival, thinking in that time he might see 
if it would be advantageous to pursue the Invention 

1729! In December following W. Ged came to London, and W. Fenner paid 
the Expence of his Journey, received him into his house, and provided him with 
a Place and Materials suitable for carrying on the Design. But before Plates suffi- 
cient for the printing of any book were made, the said W. Fenner and W. Ged enter 
into an Indenture with Tho. James of London, Letter-Founder, in which Indenture 
it is agreed, among other things, “That the said Tho. James shall deliver Forms of 
a or Letters, of several sorts at the following certain times after signing the 
Indenture: Viz. 

A Form of Pearl in three Months 
Nonpareil — two Months 
Minion — six weeks 
Brevier— 
Long Primt — 5 Weeks 
Small Pica — 1 Month &c. &c. &c. 


Together with Sundry? other Types of Greek, Arabick, &c.’ therein mentioned, 
which Types were to continue the Property of the said Company. Mr. Tho. 
James on this Consideration, and on this only, is admitted to an eighth share of the 
Profits for twenty Years; however with this Proviso, That in case the said T. James 
doth not punctually fulfil all the Agreements in the aforementioned Indenture contained, 

* The date is written in the margin in the original. 

4 In the writing of this document § and s are often indistinguishable. The Editor and I 
have done our best. 
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he shall lose to them the said W. Fenner and W. Ged all his Part and Share in the said 
Partnership. 

Some time after this Agreement, several Experiments having been made of 
printing with Plates, John James Esq; of Greenwich agrees to enter into a Partner- 
ship with W. Fenner, Tho. James, and W. Ged, and as a valuable Consideration 
for being admitted, pays W. Ged tool. as a free Gift, and proposes to endeavour to 
procure from the University of Cambridge a Liberty to print Bibles, Common- 
Prayers, &c. within soap ne ge we This the said J. James, in conjunction with 
W. Fenner soon after effected, the University granting W. Fenner a Lease for 
Liberty to print Bibles, Common Prayers, &c. for the Term of eleven Years, the 
said W. Fenner paying to the University rool. per Ann. during the said Lease, as 
a Security for the Payment of which J. James became bound. 

We cannot meet with any Sign’d Agreement between J. James and the afore- 
mentioned Parties, but find a Copy of Articles which we have the Strongest Reason 
to believe were to be agreed on, and which are wrote with J. James’s own Hand. 
Among others we meet with the following remarkable ones: 

‘1. That ye Business of Printing, either by Types or Plates, shall be carried on at 
the University of Cambridge, or elsewhere, at the joint Charge of the underwritten 
Persons in every thing that concerns the annual Payment for ye Privilege granted 
by ye University, House-Rent, Carriage of Goods, Wages of Workmen, and 
Charge of Materials, and other Incidents. And weit 

Art. 3. That ye Privilege of printing Bibles, &c. granted by ye University to 
W. Fenner, one of the underwritten Persons, shall be deemed ye joint Property, 
and made use of to the joint Benefit of all the Parties; and the said W. Fenner, his 
Executors, Administrators and Assigns agree to sign a proper Instrument for the 
securing them the said Privilege in case of the Decease of the said W. Fenner.’ 

Nay so far were the Parties assured of considerable Success in the Affair, that by 
Article 7, it is agreed, That only one half of the first Year's Profits shall be paid to- 
wards reimbursing such of the Parties herein concerned as have expended more 
than their equal Share of the Charge in carrying on the Work, & bringing it to 
Perfection. 

Having thus seemingly agreed, they kept carrying on Printing in the Names of 
J. James Esq; and Company, as by Books of Accompts, &c. kept by W. Fenner 
(who was appointed by all the Parties so to do) will evidently appear. 

They continued making Plates, in a House in Bartholomew-Close in London, 
till about June or July 1732, when having hired one at Cambridge in the Name of 
J. James for the Use of the Company, all the Parties being present, they moved all 
their Materials and Implements thither, resolving to make ye best Use of the Lease 
granted by the University to W. Fenner, for their mutual Advantage. 

For ye better prosecuting the Affair, they agreed to send over to Holland for 
sundry Dutch Printers, who they thought most capable of printing with the Com- 
pany’s Plates; for this Purpose, Mr. James Watson was sent, as well to hire Men, as 
to buy Presses, the Expences of whose Voyage was defrayed partly by W. Fenner, 
and partly by J. James. Several Dutchmen were brought over, and employed at 
Cambridge in printing the Nonpareil Bible and the Small Common Prayer, under 
the Direction of all the Partners. 

7. 1731! During the time they were at Bartholomew-Close, J. James & W. 
Fenner (they being ye only Parties who had advanced any nr Bo a general 


The date is written in the margin in the original. 
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Account, by which it appears yt W. Fenner had paid £86: 11: 11. more than his 


Proportion. 

That Tho. James acted as one of the Partners, will appear from his Letter dated 
July 19. 1731. to Mr. John Walker, who was then the Company’s Head-Man. 
In it he says, I desire ye following Method be strictly observ’d in the Nonpareil Form you 
have now in Hand, &c. And afterwards he tells him, In this you will act in pursuance of 
a written Order of my Brother's to me, and in so doing satisfaction may be given to the 
Company, and particularly you'll oblige Your Humble Servt. T. James. 

Notwithstanding Th. James having engaged in the Affair, he fails to comply with 
his Covenants, (the only Conditions of in admitted a Partner) in almost every 
Article, as will appear by a Certificate under ye Hand of ye aforesaid John Walker; 
particularly in providing a Font of English Letter, which was demanded in form 
in the Month of July, 1731, for the Use of the Company, and thereby forfeited all 
his Share and Right in the Partnership, as will appear from ye Proviso in the Inden- 
ture before mention’d. 

However there still continued a good Harmony between J. James & W. Fenner; 
and on W. Fenner’s letting him know that his Brother Th. James had forfeited his 
Share in ye Partnership, in a Letter dated Decemb. 5. [1731] says he is sorry for the 
Disagreement betwixt his Brother and W. Fenner. And in a letter of the same Month 
continues to approve of Mr. Fenner’s conduct, telling him, 


I will endeavour to see you as soon as possible, and have something to propose 
that I hope may be of Service in our Way, subscribing, 
Your faithful and Very Humble Servant, 
J. James 
Since ye Settlement of September 7. to the latter end of Jany following; W. Fenner 


having advanced 340l. and J. James about 1501. W. Fenner makes pressing In- 
stances for Money, and is answer’d the 28 ees [1732] with many Reasons 


why he could not comply therewith; as, that there was no Deputy Treasurer in ye 
way, &c. but promises to be with him soon, and in the mean while sends him a Bill 
for ten Pounds 

That nothing was done without J. James’s Consent and Approbation, will appear 
from several of J. James’s Letters. In one dated May 16. 1732, he writes, 


Mr. Fenner, 

I shall not be able to come to London under Seven or eight Days. I must beg 
you to hasten away whatever you think necessary for the Service at Cambridge, 
and as soon as ever I get to London, you shall have all proper Assistance from, Sir, 

Your assured Friend and Humble Servant, J. James. 


Mr J. James at the time of writing the above, being ill of the Gout, which pre- 
vented his coming to London, and some Uneasiness arising betwixt W. Ged and 
W. Fenner on account of J. James’s not having executed the Agreemt before- 
mention’d, W. Fenner writes J. James the following Letter: 


Mr James, 
Sir, 

I was in hopes I should have seen you in London, therefore did not write to 
you. Your Presence is very much wanting, by reason Mr. Watson will not go to 
Cambridge till he has seen you, for he wants Money before he can go. Mr. Ged is 
not satisfy’d with the Paper I brought from you, and therefore nothing is doing, 
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34 C. CRISP] SALLUSTII 
no ftatim digrediens, ceteris audaciam addere. 
igituc diu multumque fatigati, tandem in ca- 
ftelium perveniunt, defertum abea parte: quod 
vinnes, ficuti aliis dicbus, advorfum hoftis ade- 
rant. Marius, ubi ex Nunciis, quz Ligus ege 
fat, Cognovit, quamquain tote die intentos pra- 
lio Numidas habucrat, tum vero cohortatus mi- 
lites ipfe extravineas egretlus, tcftudine acta 
fuccedere, & fimul hoftem tormentis fagittari- 
iique & funditoribus eminus terrere. At Numi- 
Jz fepe antca vineis Romanorum fubvoriis, i- 
‘emincenfis, non caftcili manibus tefe rutaban- 
‘ur; fed pro muro dics no¢tcfque agitare: ma- 
*dicere Romanis ac Mario vecordiam obje¢tare ; 
ilitibus noftris Jugurthz fervitium minari; fe- 
indis rebus ferocesefie. Interim omnibus Ro- 
.anis hoftibufque praliointentis, magna atrim- 
jue vi pro gloria atque imperio his, illis pro fa- 
‘ute certantibus, repenre a tergo figna canere: 
4: primo mulieres & pucri, qui vilum procetle- 
rant, fugere; deinde, uti quifque muro proxu- 
mus erat, poftremo cundh armati inermefque. 
Quod ubi accidit, co acrius Romani inftare, fun- 
tre, ac plerofque tantummodo fauciare, dein 
cuper occiforum corpora vadere, avidi gloria cer- 
Murum ferere, neque quemquam omni- 
prada morari. Sic fo; te correcta Marii teme- 
cas, gloriam ex culpa invenit. 

XCV. Cercrum dum ea res gerite, L. Sulla 
cum magno equitaca in. caftra venir: 
108 uti ex Latio& a fociis cogeret, Roma re- 
i tuserat. Sed quoniam ranti viri res admonuit 5 
meum vilum eft, de narmraculruque ejus pau- 

s dicere. neque enim alio locode Sulle rcbus 
tari (umus: & L. Sitenna oprume & diligen- 
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JUGURTHA Car. XCIV. 135 
%a in aluitudinem, quo cuncta gignentium na- 
tura fert: cujus ramis modo, modo eminenti- 
bus ‘axis nifus Ligus, caftelli planitiem pericri- 
bit, quod cuncts Num.de inteuti praliantibus 
aderant. Exploratis omnibus, que mox ufui 
fore duv2bar, eadem regreditur, non temere, uti 
efcend*rat, fed tencansomnia & circumf{piciens. 
Iraque Marium propere adit; acta edocet, hor- 
tatur, ab ea parte, qua ipfe efvenderat, caftel- 
lum tentet: pollicetur fete itineris periculique 
ducem. Marius cum Ligure, promiila cogni- 
cum, ex prafentibus milit: quorum uti cujuf- 
que ingenium erat, ita rem d.diciiem aut faci- 
lem nunciavere. Confulis animus tamen paul- 
jum arrectus. Itaque ex copia tubicinum & 
cornicinum, numero quinque quam velociffu- 
mos delegit, & cum hs, prexfidio qui forent, 
quatuor centuriones: omnis Liguri parere jubet, 
& ei negotio proxumum diem conftituit. 
XCIV. Sed abi ex prxcepto tempus vifum; 
paratis compofitifque ommbus ad locum pergit. 
Ceterum illi, qui centuriis przerant, predodcté 
ab duce, arma ornatumque mutaverant, capite 
atque pedibus nudis, uti profpectus nifufque 
per taxa facilius foret: fuper cerga gladii & fcu- 
taj verumca Numidica ex coriis, ponderis gra- 
tia fimul, & offenfa quo levius ftreperent. 1- 
gitur pragrediens Ligus faxa, & fi que vetu- 
ftare radices eminebant, laqueis vincicbar, qui- 
bus adlevari facilius e(cenderent. interdum ti- 
midos infolentia itineris levare manu: ubi paul- 
lo afperior adfcenfus, fingulos pra fe inermos 
mttere; deinde ipf cem illornm armis fequi: 
quz dubia nifu videbantur pot Tamus renrare, 
ac fepius eadem adicendens defcendenfque, de- 
H ip 
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t32 Cc. CRISP) SAL 
longe a flumine Malucha, qu 
chique regnum disjungebar, 
planitiem mons faxeus, med 
patens, in immenfum editus 
aditu relidto: nam omnis na 
arque confulro praceps. Qui 
quod ibi Regis thvfauri eramt 
re intendir. Sed ea res fort 
melius gefta. Nam caftello | 
morum fatis, magnavis frum 
aggcribus rurribufque & alii 
locus importunns: iter caftell 
adinodum, utrimque precifu: 
genti periculo fruftia ageban 
paullum proceflerant, igni, 
rumpebantur: milites nequi 
tere, propter iniquitatem lox 
neas fine periculo adminiftra 
que cadere, aut fociari; cete 
XCIIL. At Marius, multis 
bus confumtis, anxius trahe: 
mitteretne inceptum, quoniat 
fortunam opperiretur, qua {a 
Quzcum multos dies, nottes 
forte quidam Ligus, ex coh 
milcs gregarius, caftris aquar 
Frocul ab latere cafteili, quo 
antibus erat, animum advorti 
tis cochigas: quarum cum ur 
dein plures pecerer, ftudio 
prope ad fummum montis e 
folirudinem intclles 
in ii, cupido ignara vifund 
co loco grandis 
llulum modo trona, dei: 
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SALLUSTII 
1a, quod Jugurthe Boc- 
cbar, erat inter cereram 
mediocri caftello faris 
editus, uno perangufto 
nis natura, veluc opere 
Quem locum Marius, 
eramt, fumma vi cape- 
s forte, quam confil.o, 
tello viroram atque ar- 
frumenti & fons aquz: 
al:is machinationibus 
caftellanorum anguftum 
‘ecifum. Vineg cumin- 
gebantur. nam cum ez 
gni, ait lapidibus cor. 
neque pro opere conii- 
loci; neque inter vi- 
niftrare: optumus quii- 
ceteris iNetus augeri. 
nultis dicbus labori- 
trahere cum fnimo, o- 
poniam fruftra erat; an 
qua fzpe profpere ufus. 
noctes xltuans ag'taret, 
x cohortibus auxiliariis 
aquatuin egreffus, haud 
, quodadvorfum prali- 
dvortit inter {axa repen- 
ym unam atquealceram, 
dio legundi paullatin 
ntis egreflus eft. Ubi 
atcllexit, more humani 
rifundi inwadit. Et for- 
coalucrat inter faxa 
, flexa arque au- 
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JUGURTHA. Cape. XCIl. 
ibique, quam occultiflume poteft, cum omnibus 
copiis opperitar. Sed ubi dies carpit, & Numi- 
dz nihil hoftile meruentcs multi oppido egreili ; 
repente omnem equitatum, & cum his velocif 
fumos pedites curfutendere ad Capiain, & por- 
tas obfidere ‘abet: deinde ipfe intentus propere 
fequi, neque milites predari finere. Que poft- 
quam oppidani cognovere; res trepida, nzetus 
ingens, malum improvifam, ad hoc pars civi- 
am extra mania in hoftium potcitare, cocge- 
re, uti deditionem facerent. Ceterum oppidum 
incenfum: Numida puberes interfecti; alii o- 
mnes venum dati: prada militibus divifa. Id 
facinus contra jus belli, non avaritia, neque 
fcelere Confulis admiffum ; fed quia lo-us Ju- 
gurthz opportunus, nobis adicu difficilis: ge- 
nus hominum mobile, infidum, neque benefi- 
cio, neque metu coercitum. 

XCH. Poftquam tantam rem Marius, fine 
allo fuorum incommodo patravit ; magnus & 
clarus antea, major & clarior haberi capit. O- 
mnia non bene confulta in virtutem traheban- 
tur: milites modefto imperio habiti fimul, & 
locupletes ad calum ferre: Numidz magis, 
quam mortalem timere: poftremo omnes focii 
acque hoftes credere illi aut mentem divinam, 
aut Deorum nutu cuncta portendi. Sed Con 
ful, ubi ea res bene evenit, ad alia oppida per- 
git: pauca, repugnantibus Numidis, capit; pla- 
ra deferta, proprer Capfenfium miferias, ignl 
corrumpit: Inétw atque omnia complen- 
tur. Denique multis locis potitus, ac plerif- 
que exercitu increento, ad aliam rem adgredie 
tur, non cadem al, ¢ritate, Caplenfium, ce- 
terum haud fecus difficilem. Namque hand 
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1je CRISPI SALLUSTII 
cibus illis advorfun: famem arque fitim, nor 
lubidini, neque luxuriz erat. 

XC. IgiturCon{ul, omnibus exploratis, cre- 
do, Dis fretus : nam contra tancas difficuleates 
confilio fatis providere non porerat: quippe et- 
iam frumenti inopia tentabatur, quod Numida 
pabulo pecoris magis, quam arvo ftudent, & 
quodcumque natum fucrat, juilia Regis in loca 
munita contulerant: ager autem aridus & fru- 
gum vacuus ea vempeftar-: nam axftacis extre- 
mum erat; tamen pro rei copia satis providen- 
ter exornat: pecusomne, quod fuperioribus di- 
ebus prad@ fucrat, equitibus auxiliariis agen- 
dum adtribuit ; A. Manlium legarum cam co- 
hortibus expeditis ad oppidum Laris, ubi fti- 
pendiam & commeatum locaverat, ire jubet ; 
fe predabundum poft paucos dies codem ven- 
turum. Sic incepto fuo occulto pergit ad fiu- 
men Tanam. 

XCI. Ceterum in itinere quotidie pecus ea- 
ercitui per centurias, item turmas equaliter dif- 
tribuerart, & ex coriis utres uti fierent, cura- 
bat: fimul & inopiam frumenti lenire, &, igna- 
ris omnibus, parare, que mox ufui forent. de- 
nique fexto die, cum ad flumen ventum eft 
maxuma vis utrium eftecta. Ibi caftris levi mu- 
1imento pofitis, milites cibum capere, aque, 
uti fimul cum occafu folis egrederentur, para- 
cos effe jubet: omnibus farcinis abjectis, aqua 
feque & jumenta onerare. Dein, pold 
quam tempus vifum, caftrisegreditur, noétem- 
que totam itinere facto, confedit. idem pre- 
xuma facit. dein tertia, mulro ante lacis ad- 
tentum, pervenit in Jocum rcumulofam, ab 
Capfa s0n ampline duum millium intervallo 
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but the Money that is expended will all be lost, and the Money that is paying to 
the People at Cambridge every Week, and as far as I know the Paper which they 
are printing, may be Spoil’d a want of a proper Person to direct. I beg you wi 
consider of the best Method you can by which these things may be sectibed, and 
let me know. I shall set out on my Journey next Saturday. Your Answer, &c. 

W. Fenner. 
To which Mr. J. James returns ye following Answer: 


Good Sir, 
I received your’s, and am as sorry as you could be that I could not get to Lon- 
don. I can’t tell what to say to Mr. Ged, whose Friends I thought might have 
been satisfied with what I had drawn up. I must own for my own Part, that 
I would advise that you and I might go on with the Cambridge Patent-Work in ye 
common Type Way by the Assistance of Mr. Watson, and have nothing farther to 
do in the Plate Way, which has cost us so much Money without doing anything to 
the Purpose, or as far as I can see is like ever to do. I remain, 
Sir, Your’s &c. J. James. 

In another Letter, dated the 8th of the Same Month, he promises to call upon 
him as he went through the Town, and hopes to spend an Hour or two with him to 
consult of their Affairs. 

But notwithstanding W. Fenner’s pressing Letters for Assistance, and Mr James’s 
Promises, no Money comes from that Quarter, but Mr Fenner is obliged to satisfy 
both Ged and Watson, and send them to Cambridge, & himself to set out on his 
long Journey to the North. 

About the Beginning of July, 1723. while W. Fenner is on his Journey, W. Mount, 
and others, files a Bill in Chancery against W. Fenner, and a Subpeena is brought 
in his Absence to his House, of which Advice is sent to him into Lancashire; = 
not without first consulting Mr James. This Letter was sent by a particular Express 
from the Post-Office, and is as follows: 

Sir, 

I have appear’d to the Bill in Chancery brought against you at the Suit of 
Mr Mount, and others, Assignees under the Commission against Mr. Basket, and 
Mr. Basket, against you, for printing Bibles &c. What I apprehend is this, that 
unless your Answer be put in by next Wednesday Sennight, they may go near to 
get an Injunction to stay Printing; and as I find Mr James and you are engaged to 
pay a certain number of Workmen to 8. or rol. per Week, and other Expences, 
whether the Work goes on or not, my Advice is, that you should ric Bers sposman 
to London, and in the mean while shall do all I can to get the Materials ready for 
your Answer. I am, Sir, 


June 4. 1732. 


Your Very Humble Servant 
Austin Fryars, J. Page 
7 June. 1732. 
Mr James adds, 
Sir, 


I have consider’d the Affair above-mention’d, and desire you to hasten hither 
as soon as possible. 
Your’s J. James. 
W. Fenner, on this Advice from his Lawyer, and in compliance with the Request 
Bb 
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of his Partner, comes Post to London, prevents the Injunction and again sets out on 
his Journcy. 

During W. Fenner’s Absence, Ged grew more and more uneasy, & not long after 
W. F.’s coming home writes him the following Letter. 


Cambridge, Nov. 10. 1732. 
Sir, 

I think it convenient to take the first Opportunity to come to London, in order 
to know of a more certain footing for myself than what hitherto I have seen, or can 
understand. 

P.S. The above I wrote on Receipt of your’s, where you tell me you was to be 
with J. James on Saturday, and that I was to hear from you this Day and no word 
from you makes me me you the above as my Resolution. Adieu. 


Mr Ged accordingly came to London, and left the whole Business at a stand, 
secreting or taking with him several Tools and other things to which he had no 
Right; and while W. Fenner and he are disputing ye Differences and Misunder- 
standings among them, (of which he had acquainted J. James) Mr James being in 
the Country writes to W. Fenner as follows: 

Nov. 18. 1732. 

Sir, 

Being on my Journey into Wilts, from whence I can’t return before ye end of 
next Weck, I trouble you with this to desire that if possible you would bring 
Matters to some Conclusion with Mr Ged, and whatever you think proper to do 
in that case, I will abide by: Whether you agree with him to finish what he has 
begun for a certain sum, or to have no more to do with him. As soon as I return I 
shall let you know when I can meet you to consider how to prosecute the Cam- 
bridge Affair. In ye meantime would advise to print the Calendar Sheet of the 
Long Line Prayer, by the Types, for the other will scandalize ye Book, I am, &c. 

J. James. 

In another ten Days after, he says: 


Nov. 28. 1722 [sic]. 


Sir, 
I received the Favour of your’s, and know not what to advise in relation to 
Mr Ged’s Usage. 
As far as I can learn the Booksellers all agree that the Prayer-Book that is done 
will by no means pass, so that to proceed farther in this Way will but run us more 
_and more out of Pocket. I am, &c. 


Upon Mr James’s coming to Town, Mr Ged insinuating to him yt W. F. had 
iven out yt he had the sole Right to the Business of printing at Cambridge, it so 
far obtained with J. James, as in five Days to produce a Letter in a quite different 
Style from the last. 
Greenwich. Dec. 2. 1722 [sic]. 
Sir, 

Since my last I have seen Mr. Ged who tells me he understood by what you 
say——I had quitted my Interest in the Cambridge Patent——and I must own 
that you have proceeded with the Business there as if no body else was concerned 
——But I have always told you, I would never quit the Interest I had in the Cam- 
bridge Patent, whilst I could have any Reason to hope it might be carried on to 
any Advantage. I can not but suspect indeed that the Expences you have brought 
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into your Bill for the last half Year have been raised on purpose to discourage me 
from farther Attempts, and that by this Project you thought to become Master of 
the whole Affair; but such poor Policies as these are easily seen through, and People 
must be very weak who must be entrapped by them. 

I should be glad if we might meet, and consider to proceed in some manner, to- 
wards which nothing shall 3 wanting in ye Power of 


Your’s in haste, 
J. James. 


Before this there does not appear to have been any Misunderstanding betwixt 
een and W. Fenner, only what might happen on account of J. James not paying 
is share of Money for carrying on the Business, in which at this time he was very 
defective. However, before this Month is out, there is a good Understanding 
again with respect to W. Fenner’s Management, and J. James in full confidence 
writes to him as follows: 
Sir, 
I desire you would proceed with Mr Ged in such manner as you shall be best 
advised, and whatever you think fit to do in it, I shall be ready to join with you, 
and remain, Sir, 


Your Humble Servt. 
W. Ged and W. Fenner had several Meetings; but as Ged had come from 


Cambridge in an obstinate Humour, he in like manner persisted in an unreasonable 
Denial of going thither again; notwithstanding he had been paid more than was 
due to him from any Agreements whatever. 

In this Labyrinth was Mr W. Fenner left (Ged having deserted, the Men un- 
employ’d, no Money or Advice from his Partner) till the 21st of February [1733], 
when he writes J. James the following Letter: 


Sir, 
I thought I should have seen you Yesterday, but being disappointed obliges 
me to trouble you with these to re you there is a Bill drawn from Cambridge 
for eight Pound, and my Dependance on you obliges me to suffer the Bill to a 
return’d for Non-payment; for since my last settlement with you, I am in advance 
for the Company Seven hundred Pounds beside the Paper (cost Seven Hundred 
Pounds more) sent to Cambridge, therefore I beg you will consider on some way 
or other, that by your Neglect I may not be ruin’d, for you must consider that my 
Reputation very much depends on the Cambridge Affair, and I find you will take 
no thought about it. I have not seen your Brother since you was in Town. Now I 
beg for God’s sake you will not let me suffer any longer by a continual Charge, 
which I have hitherto answer’d, but cannot any longer support under, unless you 
answer the same with me, or I must be obliged to ms Help from another Quarter, 
or dispose of ye Right I have in the whole Affair of Cambridge, I do not mean any 
thing but my own Right. Now your Answer will oblige 
Your Humble Servant to command, 
W. Fenner. 


This Letter produced nothing from J. James till ye 21st of March, when he 
advanced ten Guineas, which, added to what he had paid before, amounted to 
no more than £318: 10s. Tho’ Mr Fenner had advanced for the Use of the said 
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Company 1454 Pound, besides near 200l. for Law-Charges, as may be made appear 
by proper Vouchers. 

Mr. John James having thus left Mr Fenner, in the pursuit of their Design, Mr. 
Tho. James having done the same long before, and Ged, whether ashamed of his 
Performances or otherwise influenced, became a Deserter, W. Fenner finding all 
the Money already advanced would be entirely sunk and his future Views and 
Hopes entirely defeated, and himself ruined, if he did not pursue the Affair, resolves 
(tho’ not without some Expectance of Assistance from J. James, who still contie 
nued promising) to go on with it, which he did till his Death, without receiving 
anything more from J. James. 

In this melancholy situation Affairs stood at Mr Fenner’s Death, Soon after 
which his Widow Mrs Mary Fenner writes eg James to desire to confer with him 
upon the Cambridge Affair. Mr James called upon her, but would not declare 
whether he was or was not a Partner, desiring a Month to consider thereupon, 
which was freely granted on his Promise of meeting that Day Month. Mrs. Fenner 
having staid near a Fortnight longer than the time, sends a Messenger to him at 
Greenwich, who not meeting with him, left the following Letter. 


Sir, 

By the Order of Mrs. Mary Fenner I came to this place to wait on you, she 
not having seen you within the ume appointed by you, in order to consult Methods 
for the better prosecuting your Affairs at Cambridge, and other Matters relating 
thereto, but not meeting you here presume to acquaint you hereby, that she 
having an Opportunity to rent a cheaper House, (and as convenient) by 20 Pound 
per Ann. could not willingly proceed without first asking your Opinion, and she 
desires you'd advise by a Letter to-morrow by the Post, or to inform her by the 
Post when you will personally. I am, for Mrs Mary Fenner, 

Your most Humble Servant 
R. Blagrave 
Greenwich, Jan. 10. 
1734. 


Two or three Days after the Receipt of this, J. James order’d his servant to call 
and acquaint Mrs Fenner that he would come on Thursday the fifteenth of the 
same Month. Instead of meeting, he sent his Servant to acquaint her that he could 
not come, tho’ he went by her Door the Day before; upon which she sent him the 
following Letter. 


London. Jan. 16. 1734. 
Sir, 

I expected your Company this Day according to your Promise, in order to 
concert Measures relating to our Cambridge Affairs, in which I am sorry I am dis- 
1 repay And as you have a Cold, and it may not be proper to come to London, 
please to send your Opinion and Advice about ye House which Mr. Blagrave 
(whom I sent on the same Errand) mention’d in his Letter, and if you do not 
approve of it, send me a Line immediately, for 1 am going to Cambridge, among 
other things to take a House much cheaper and as convenient. [ am, Sir, 

Your Most Humble Servt 
Mary Fenner. 
P.S. I wish you had call'd yesterday. 


£ 
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To which J. James returned the following Answer. 


Madam, 

I received your’s by my servant, but continue so much indisposed with a 
Hoarseness and sore Throat, that I cannot say when I shall be able to get to London. 
As to what you call our Cambridge Affairs, I can say nothing, having been hitherto 
made the Cat's Paw to obtain it. Your late Husband would never give myself or 
my Brother any Acknowledgmt of our share in it, but went on altogether after 
his own Pleasure, after having got into his Hands near the Value of a thousand 
Pounds between us, that is, from my Brother and I. 

I understand the University have been paid no Rent yet, and [how] you can talk 
of proceeding with Business there, having so long since forfeited the Privilege b 
paying none, is past my Understanding. For my Part I am quite ashamed oF ah 
Behaviour towards them, and shall endeavour by all the Interest I have with them 
to put a stop to things all some Justice be done to them, and 

Your Humble Serve, 
John James. 


As to Mr James being indisposed when desired to confer on the aforesaid Business, 
there 's no great Wonder for tho’ he has been in London the same Day he has 
appointed to meet Mr Wm Fenner, yet upon going home to Greenwich he has 
wrote to the same Effect; as many of his Letters in the space of two Years will shew. 

Surely Mr James would never have been so imprudent as to have insinuated that 
W. Fenner had kept him and his Brother out of an assign’d Share of the Cambridge 
Lease, if he had but call’d to mind the unwearied and most indefatigable Pains 
which Mr. Fenner took by his own Attendances and Messages to Greenwich to 
have Articles sign’d betwixt them, which J. James always evaded, lest they might 
— obligatory, and oblige him to advance his Proportion of Money necessary 

or the carrying on the Printing at Cambridge in the manner first intended, or by 

the Type Way, which Mr James proposed in his Letter of the 24th of June 1732. 
without ever mentioning his Brother; knowing that he had long e’re that time for- 
feited his share in the Partnership. 

Mrs. Fenner herself inform’d J. James that the University had received no Rent, 
and therefore desired he would pay up his Deficiency; is ashamed to think she is 
unable to pay it for want inet and is ready to lay before the University a true 
and just Account of her Husband's Disbursements and her own; assuring them 
that when she can bring Mr James, by Arbitration or Law, to do her Justice, as it will 
be then in her Power, so it is her earnest Desire to pay all their reasonable Demands. 

If Mr James should object, That W. Fenner has been continually selling the Books 
off ever since any have been finish’d, Mrs Fenner acknowledges that her Husband 
did, and that she has continued to do so since her Husband's Decease; but says that 
neither he nor she have near sold their own share of the Books, and that Mr 
James's share still remains unsold, and may for ought she knows continue so a 
great while. The Part of them which was printed during the time Mr James acted 
as Partner, being done in so bad a manner, and so far inferior to those sold by the 
King’s Printer, that it has been with the utmost Difhculty and at a very great Dis- 
count, that they have got so many of their own share off. Mrs Fenner desires 
nothing more than that Mr James would settle the Accounts, pay what Money he 
shall appear to be in Arrear, and it will be the greatest pleasure to her to deliver 
him his full share of everything that has been printed from the Beginning. 
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It will not be amiss for the Gentlemen to consider, That ye Money Mr James has 
advanced, was during the time Mr Ged was making the Plates, which, tho’ they 
cost the Company a great deal more than a thousand Pound, are worth very little 
more than the Metal of which they are Made—and, That the Part of the Bible 
which had been done on the Type, since Mr. James left the whole of the Expence to 
fall on Mr Fenner, has been the only means of Selling the few Bibles which have 
been disposed of. 

Upon duly weighing the whole, it appears, That W. Fenner during his Lifetime, 
and fis Widow since, have upon every occasion consulted with J. James, and done 
everything in their Power towards carrying on the Printing-A ffair in such a manner, 
as to have been able = Mr James paid in his Proportion) at any time to have 
paid the Rent due to the University. 

Mrs Fenner therefore humbly hopes, the Gentlemen of the University will con- 
sider the many Fatigues, and the Largeness of the Expence her deceased Husband 
has been in providing Money to carry on the Affair of Printing, and justifyin 
their Right to grant a Privilege of printing Bibles, &c.—and on that account wi 
not think it amiss if she informs them, that as her deceased Husband has embark’d 
the greatest Part of hers and her Childrens Fortunes in ye Service of ye University, 
she must be a very great Loser, unless they shall be so kind as to enlarge the Term 
of her Lease: For as it may possibly be two Years before she can by Law oblige Mr 
James to settle his Affairs with her, and as there will then be but four Years remain- 
ing of the Lease, the shortness of the time will discourage any Person from engagin 
with her in ye Prosecution of the Affair; especially an ey consider that it wi 
be near a Year before they can get the Materials ready which are necessary for 
carrying on the Business in the large manner she proposes. 

She likewise presumes to believe the Gentlemen, when they consider the very 


great Expence her deceased Husband has been at in clearing up a Right which by the 
Terms of their Lease seemed to them to be doubtful, will let her and her Family 
enjoy the Privilege so long, as by a more careful and vigorous Pursuit of the Affair, 


she may be able to —_ what, by the Want of J. James’s Assistance, she has been 
era 


Loser, which is considerably more than two thousand Pounds. 

The only thing therefore she has to beg is, That the Gentlemen will grant her 
a Lease for a longer Term of Years; and she promises to pursue the Business in 
such a Manner as to be always able punctually to pay her Rent to the University; 
having the Promise of being assisted by a Gentleman skilful in the Affair, whose 
Fortune will enable her to carry on the Affair so vigorously, as to make it an 
Honour to the University, and of great Advantage to herself and Family. 

She concludes with saying, That as to the Payment of ye Rent due to the Uni- 
versity for the time the Affair has been so disadvantageously carrying on, she is 
very willing to pay what the Gentlemen shall think proper to allot her; but ho 
the Expences at Law which her deceased Husband has been at, will be allowed as 
Part of Payment. 

All which is most humbly Submitted to the Consideration of your Worship and 
the rest of the Worthy Gentlemen, by 

Your Worship’s 
Most Obedient, Humble Servant, 
Mary Fenner. 
Cambridge, 
July 10. 1735. 
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APPENDIX B 
June 30 1736. 
PROPOSALS 
For Printing by SUBSCRIPTION 


A correét Edition of C. Crispi Salustii Opera omnia qua extant, in a neat Pocket- 
Volume, from the most beautiful s Types done by Plates in the Manner 
lately invented by William Ged Goldsmith in Edinburgh 


aN the Excellency and Advantages of this Invention are known but to a few, it 
was thought proper to give the following short Account of it. 

The Improvement consists simply in this, That Mr. Ged doth print each Page 
of a Book upon a single Plate, instead of a Type for every Letter, as used in 
common Way of Printing. 

By this Invention, the Art of Printing is very considerably improved in the Three 
principal Articles, viz. Expence, Correctness, and the Beauty and Uniformity of 
the Letter. 

First, This Method requires but a few Sett of Types, no more being necessary 
than are requisite for setting two Sheets of a Book; for when the first Sheet is com- 
posed, Mr. Ged makes two or three Setts of Plates for that Sheet (in Case of Acci- 
dents if there was only one Plate for a Page) while the 2d is composing; so that the 
Types of the first Sheet will serve for the third, and so on till the Book be finish’d. 
Besides, the Types themselves will last much longer than in common Printing, by 
their not being so much in Danger of being broken, and that they are not sullied 
with Ink, and bet very little worn by making of Plates from them. By this Means 
the Charge of Types, which used to be very great, comes to be inconsiderable, from 
the small Quantity required, and the lasting of such as are necessary. 

2do, The Expence of Printing is much diminish’d, by saving on the Article of 
Paper. In the common Way there must be some Thousand Copies of a Book 
thrown off at the first, to answer the common Charge of the Press, which occasions 
a considerable Loss if the Book be long in selling, from the Interest of Money given 
out in the Price of Paper and Press-mens Wages. Whereas, in the Plate-way, 20, 50, 
&c. or any Number of Copies, may be thrown off at a Time, according to the 
Quickness or Slowness of the Sale. 

Upon these Accounts, the Charge of a Book which bears but one Edition may 
be more easily defray’d than in the common Way: But, in Books that havea greater 
Run, and in all Standard and Clas[s}ical Books, for which this Improvement is 
chiefly intended, the Advantage is most considerable; for, after the common 
Charges are defray’d, by printing considerably fewer than the Number ordinarily 
cast off in the first Editions of Books, every Copy afterwards cast off will not stand 
the twentieth Part of the Charge of a Copy in the second or subsequent Editions of 
a Book printed in the common Way; the Expence of composing, correcting, and 
new Types, being by this Method entirely saved, besides the Interest of Paper and 
Press-mens Wages, as aforesaid. 

3tio, Books printed in this Way, have the greatest Chance of being throughly 
correét: Besides the Advantage of a good Corre¢tor, in common with the Method 
in Use, if an Error should happen, as Errors will frequently escape the most exact 
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Correétor, they can be easily amended upon the first Discovery. If they are in 
Words and small Sentences, provided the Letters, or Words to be inserted can be 
contain’d in the same Bounds with those to be taken out, they can be correéted 
without destroying the Plates; and at the worst, the Charge of: Plates, for a Page 
or two, is very inconsiderable. And the Book being once throughly correét, 
which it may soon be in this Way, it remains so thro’ all the Impressions; whereas 
in the common Way there is the same, if not a greater Hazard of Errata in the 
second and following Editions than in the first. 

4to, Mr. Ged has by repeated Experiments shown, to Conviction, that there is no 
distinguishing the Print cast off from his Plates, from the Print by the Types from 
which these Plates were form’d. So that, in this Way, the Print must be as beeutifal 
as Field's, Bleau’s, Elzevir's, or any of the most pe et Printers, provided the 
Types from which they are composed be the same, or equally good with theirs. 
And here the best Types will always fall reasonably to be used, so few being neces- 
sary, that the Price will be inconsiderable. 2dly, The Letter will be uniform and 
equally beautiful thro” the whole Book; the Letter as clear and distin¢t in the last 
Page as in the first, the Plates being made of a Substance that turns hard and durable: 
Whereas, in the common Way, the Letter is often dim and obscure in the End of a 
Book, by the wearing and frequent Use of the same Types. 

The Prosecution of this valuable Invention having cost Mr. Ged a great deal of 
Pains and Trouble, besides a vast Expence of Time and Money, by the Trial of an 
almost infinite Variety of Experiments before it could be brought to Perfection; 
he hopes he will have the Countenance and Encouragement of all Lovers of 
Learning, and Well-wishers to the Improvement of Arts and Sciences: And more 
especially at this Time, because of the great Expence he must be immediately put to, 


in fe aring the proper Tools and Instruments requisite for forming of his Molds 
and Plates. 
If any Persons incline to be further inform'd of the above Particulars or an 
bie else relating to this Improvement, Mr. Ged is at any Time ready to give al 
l 


possible Satisfaction, and is to be found at his House in Miln’s Square, opposite to 
the Trone-Church. 


Eceived from 
the Sum of Five Shillings Sterling, for a new Edition of C, Crispi Salustii Opera 
omnia qux extant, in a neat Pocket-Volume, which I am to deliver to him in Sheets 
against the first of December next. 
William Ged! 


Pen-written. 
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J. J. Tourneisen of Basle and the Publication of 
English Books on the Continent c. 1800 


By GILES BARBER 


uRING the eighteenth century the piracy and underselling of English 
[) went on regularly in Dublin and, though with more opposi- 

tion from London ‘Soo in Scotland. But on the Continent, 
too, interest in England and English affairs grew throughout the century and 
supported an ever-increasing tide of mit. which, owing in part to 
certain legal and economic conditions, later led to the wholesale publication 
of English works abroad in English.!- Copyright, limited to this country, 
presented foreign publishers with no difficulties, though by the French copy- 
right law of 1793? English authors could after that date cover themselves 
by arranging for simultancous publication in France and England. In 
Germany each state had its own copyright law. Printing costs seem to have 
been lower on the Continent, and thus from the 1780's, with an English- 
reading — ready, certain foreign publishers could profitably undersell 
imported English books. 

By 1801 this state of affairs, combined with the high duty on paper, then 
taxed at 24d. per pound weight, led the booksellers and printers of London 
to petition Parliament.3 In the Report of the resulting Committee it is 
stated that all the booksellers, except William Cobbett, are agreed that the 
export trade, especially to Switzerland, has declined in the past twenty years. 
In particular, the demand for the English classics, supplied by English book- 
sellers in exchange for foreign works, had almost ceased, and the high cost 
of paper and labour in this country was held to be the main reason for the 
inabifity of our books to compete with local foreign productions. R. H. 
Evans, who had been in Paris in 1801 for some months, reported that the 
four volumes of Blair's Lectures sold there for 12 livres, half the English 
price of 215,, and he complained particularly of the competition in reprinting 
the English classics, instancing Clarendon’s History, said to be reprinting at 
Basle. However, the reorganization of paper duties in 1802 docs not seem 
to have given the trade sufficient relief to combat a line of business now well 
established on the Continent, for, while in 1801 the Committee heard of 
foreign publishers seeking a copy of cach edition of Thomson's Seasons 
‘with a view to printing » Soe and offering redelivery in London so as to 
come much cheaper than if there first printed’, or offering Addison's Cato 
at 4d. when it could only be sold in this country at 1s., in 1821 the Parisian 

1 Sce M. Plant, The English Book Trade (1939), ch. xx. 

2 Décret of 19 July 1793. 

3 Report from the Committee on the Booksellers’ and Printers’ Petition (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1802, ii, 89-119). 
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bookseller Galignani forced a hard bargain with John Murray for the rights 
of Byron’s works on the ground that they were already being published 
cheaply in France.! 

This foreign competition seems to have developed in three stages between 
1770 and 1820. At first, certain publishers abroad put out a few individual 
works, specializing often in one particular author they favoured or found to 
be to their public’s taste. Gottlob Emanuel Richter of Altenburg near 
Leipzig, for example, produced at least twelve English books between 
1772 and 1776, of hich five were by Sterne, whose works, together with 
The Vicar of Wakefield, were amongst the most popular of such editions. 
These books were evidently either classics or the latest successes, and all 
were suitable for a foreign public. The following list is largely based on a 
catalogue in the Sermons of Mr. Yorick: 


1772 Sterne. Tristram Shandy. 6 vols. 
Gay. Fables. 
1773 (Goldsmith &c.) Four Poems (Armine and Elvira; Hermit of Warkworth; 
Deserted Village; Traveller). 
1774 Goldsmith. Essays. 
Sir W. Jones. Poems from Eastern Languages. 
1775 — The Beauties of Magazines. 2 vols. 
Dodsley’s Collection of new Plays. 3 vols. 
1776 Milton. Paradise Lost. 
Sterne. Letters to his most intimate Friends. 
Sentimental Journey. 
Letters to Eliza; Eliza to Yorick; Sterne’s Letters to his Friends. 3 vols. 
1777 Sermons of Mr. Yorick. 3 vols. 


Richter also advertised the London editions of the British Stage, 6 vols., 
1752; a Select Collection of the Best Modern English Plays, 10 vols., 1776; The 
World Display’d, 2 vols., 1767; and J. C. Lettsom’s Mediaeval Memoirs, 1774. 
Similarly, by 1780 the Paris bookseller Théophile Barrois fils was running 
an English language Collection des auteurs anglois, containing some fifteen 
works and selling at 2 livres 10 francs a volume. 

The second stage, with which we are mainly concerned, was reached 
when a publisher specialized in foreign editions, and the third with the 
large named and numbered collections of authors such as the series put out 
in an France and Germany in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
In France Parsons and Galignani’s British Library in Verse and Prose had by 
1806 reached No. 40, the Collection of Ancient and Modern British Authors 
was by 1840 at vol. 301,? and in Germany the Pocket Edition of the British 
Classics had produced thirty-two volumes by 1830—not to mention many 
smaller series of ten to twenty volumes. Tauchnitz’s great Library of English 
and American Authors only began in 1841. 

* S. Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends: Memoir and correspondence of the late John Murray 
(1929), ch. v. 
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One of the earliest collections (though in fact it did not at first itself 
pretend to be a series, yet the regularity of its production evidently led 
contemporaries to consider it as such) was that of the Basle printer and 
publisher J. J. Tourneisen (1754-1803), who between 1788 and 1803 put out 
about fifty English works, some even running to second editions. The 
reception of these books has already been referred to by Miss J. E. Norton 
(Bibliography of the Works of Edward Gibbon, pp. 96-98), but Gibbon’s 
phrase ‘the type is neat, the paper tolerable and the text wonderfully correct’ 
not only is applicable to many other productions by this firm but also, together 
with the typography, leads one to suspect that an attempt was being made to 
give an English appearance to the book. When the first volumes appeared 
the Deutsche Merkur (July 1789) described them as “Die sch6ne wohlgewahlte 
und in Riicksicht auf Schénheit des Papiers und Drucks (zumal in Verglei- 
chung mit den englischen Ausgaben) so sehr wohlfeile Sammlung’, and the 
Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen a March 1788) had greeted the undertaking 

us: 


So bekannt auch bereits die niitzliche Unternchmung ist, die besten englischen 
Schriften, und zwar zuerst die Geschichtschreiber und Philosophen, in guten, 
richtigen und wohlfeilen Abdriicken in gross Octav fiir Deutschland und Frank- 
reich zu liefern: so miissen wir doch derselben in diesen Blittern auch riihmlich 
gedenken, da sie die wirmste Unterstiitzung aller Freunde der englischen Literatur 
verdient, und da wir die ersten Bande bereits in Hainden haben und nach Einsicht 
davon sprechen kinnen. Es sind die Letters on the study and use of history von Lord 
Bolingbroke, an Papier und Lettern ein schéner Druck! 


In France the first six works were reviewed together in the Journal des savans 
(March 1789) and referred to as ‘Collection des principaux historiens, 

hilosophes, poétes et romanciers anglois, en anglois; 4 raison de 3 livres 
I volume in-8°, broché, imprimé sur grand papier’. A good reception was 
expected. 

Though most of the books bear the name of Tourneisen (or Thurneysen) 
and sometimes also that of J. L. Legrand, equally of Basle, they seem to have 
had a general distribution in France and Germany. Kayser’s Index librorum 
indicates that many of the works could also be obtained from Levrault in 
Strasbourg, Tourneisen in Cassel, or Ettinger in Gotha. In the Journal des 
savans the agent in Paris is given as Noél Jacques Pissot, 21 Quai des Augustins, 
according to the Munk de la librairie for 1781 the main Parisian publisher 
of English books. Some of the Tourneisen editions sold by Pissot (e.g. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall) had cancel title-pages bearing his name, while 


' ‘The beautiful, well-chosen, and, having regard to the beauty of paper and printing 
(especially in comparison with English editions), so very cheap collection.’ 

2 ‘Although the useful undertaking to supply Germany and France with the best Engli 
authors, beginning in particular with the historians and philosophers, in good, correct, and p 
editions in large octavo is already well known, yet we must mention it in these pages with praise 
because it deserves the warmest support of all fricnds of English literature and because we have 
the first volumes to hand and can speak about them after inspection. They are the Letters on the 
study and use of history, by Lord Relaghechomts regards paper and type, a fine production!’ 


; 
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the copy of Robertson’s History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale has the imprint ‘London, printed for W. Strahan; 
T. Cadell, in the Strand; and J. Balfour at Edinburgh MDCCLXXXVIII’ 
for the first volume of the set, and ‘Basil, Printed by J. J. Tourneisen—Paris, 
sold by Pissot, bookseller, Quai des Augustins MDOCCLXXXVIII’ for the 
others. A year later Gibbon was describing Tourneisen’s edition of his work 
and warning Cadell that ‘some expedition may be useful to guard your pro- 
perty from the unexpected invasion of foreign pirates’ ,! and since 
no English edition of this date seems traceable, the genuineness of the first 
imprint would appear to be more than doubtful. The History of Charles V 
is in the Journal des savans list of the first books available from Pissot and 
is of the first year of Tourncisen’s English editions, and one might perhaps 
conclude that it was indeed the first title, put out witha false imprint by Pissot 
as a trial to test the market. The success of the sale and the advent of the 
Revolution would have led to the genuine imprints of the rest of the series. 

The immediate connexion with Tourneisen of the other Basle publisher, 
Legrand, does not seem to have been extensive. They shared at least three 
imprints, Gillies’s History of Ancient Greece, Conyers Middleton's Cicero, and 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, while Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres is known in successive years with first Tourncisen’s then Legrand’s 
name. But though Legrand seems to have preferred the field of English 
novels generally avoided by Tourneisen, and to have published works such 
as Clarissa Harlowe, Tom Jones, and Tristram Shandy, these works do some- 
times feature with Tourncisen’s in his advertisements. They are not, how- 
ever, included in the list at pp. 198-200 below. 

That Tourneisen was et as much printer as publisher is borne out 
by his relations with another printer-publisher, Levrault of Strasbourg. 
Kayser adds after a number of Tourneisen entries ‘(auch Levrault Strass- 
burg)’, which would seem to indicate that the latter acted as agent. However, 
in the Journal général de la littérature de France (Floréal, l’an VII, 1799) two works, 
undoubtedly published by Tourneisen, are said to be available from Le- 
vrault, ‘qui continue d’imprimer la Collection des auteurs anglois commencée 
par J. J. Tourncisen 4 Basel’. This was answered in the issue for Brumaire, 
where Tourneisen announces his edition of Shakespeare and goes on: ‘le 
méme libraire continue 4 imprimer successivement les meilleurs prosaistes 
de la littérature anglaise qui peuvent étre class¢s dans la suite dans sa collec- 
tion qui forme 165 volumes, et il n’a jamais cu l’idée de discontinuer cette 
entreprise’. Levrault was certainly concerned with the publication of English 
books from other sources than Tourncisen, atid the same issue of the Journal 
for Floréal quoted above lists Hayley’s Life of Milton, Leland’s Life of Philipp 
of Macedon, and the supplementary volume of Robertson’s History of 
America as ‘sous presse chez Levrault 4 Strasbourg’. Levrault was certainly 
‘co-editor’ of Hayley’s Life,? but the imprint reads in fact “Basil: Printed 

t J. E. Norton (ed.), The Letters of Edward Gibbon (1956), letter 721, 11 Feb. 1789. 

2 Co-editor or co-publisher? The dedication reads: “To the Abbé Delille the Virgil of France 
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and sold by James Decker. Strasburgh: Sold by F. G. Levrault. 1799’. It 
would appear to be part of Jacob Decker’s small ‘Collection des auteurs 
anglois’, advertised in the Journal général de la littérature étrangére (1801), 
which included Goldsmith's History of England, Adam Smith’s Inquiry, 
Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, and Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. Hayley's 
Milton was printed in the imitation Baskerville cut by Rolland and Jakob 
in the 1780's, the punches for which Levrault had bought up in 1795 and 
from which he later supplied Decker with type.! 

An exact comparison of the prices in the different countries is not easy 
to establish, partly because of be fluctuation of the exchange rates in the 
1790's, partly because, since Tourneisen rarely quotes for his own books, 
one is forced to rely on advertisement quotations given in different neigh- 
bouring currencies, sometimes in livres, sometimes in francs, kruitzers, or 
thalers. Tourneisen himself gives the price of Lowth’s English grammar and 
Lévesque de Pouilly’s Theory of pres * Sensations as $4 kruitzers a volume,? 
and early on, in 1789, the Journal des savans mentions 3 livres a volume. If 
we accept the pre-Revolutionary rate of exchange given in Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia (1786) under the heading ‘Coins’, bot si prices would be 
roughly 2s. 4d. The only other contemporary evidence is that of the Journal 
eéndral de la littérature and the Journal général de la littérature étrangére. In the 
former (1799) Adam Smith’s Essays are quoted at 5 fr. $0 c., Hume's Essays 
on Suicide at 2 fr. 0 c., and Shakespeare’s plays at 5 fr. a volume. The latter 
gives as the rate of exchange (1801) 60 kruitzers = 2 fr. 20 and 25 fr. = {1 
sterling. If the average octavo volume therefore cost 5 fr. we get at the 
pee: rate a price i about 4s.; if we accept the earlier figure of 3 livres 
(Journal des savans) and the Cyclopaedia rates of exchange the price is nearer 
2s. 6d. Thus, even if the price went up considerably during the 1790's, it 
was evidently still lower than the average of 6s. 6d. per octavo volume 
which the London Catalogue for 1799 gives for English editions of works 
published by Tourneisen. There would appear to be little evidence of the 
price of English editions abroad, since even the Journal général de la littérature 
étrangere quotes what appear to be English prices. The largest single authority 
on prices is Kayser’s Index librorum (1830), but since this gives the prices 
at the foundation of the Bérsenverein in 1825 its average figure of a thaler 
a volume is of little use. It does, however, quote after a certain number of 
prices a slightly higher one for Fein Papier and sometimes for Schrbp. (Schreib- 
papier), from which one may conclude that these books were also available 
on a special paper and, perhaps, in a slightly larger format which would allow 
for notes to be made. 

In the selection of works pride of place was evidently given to historical 
this new edition of the life of the British Homer is inscribed by the editors P. J. Otto, J. Decker, 
F. G. Levrault.’ If P. J. Otto was a member of the Swiss printing family of that name, possibly 
the continental meaning should be given to ‘editors’. 

1 1am indebted to Mr. H. G. Carter for the identification of the type and for reference 


to Mr. J. G. Dreyfus’s article in The Library, sth series, v, pp. 26-48. 
2 In the volume of Memoirs in Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works (1796-7), sig. A6Y. 
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writers and philosophers, though Kayser shows that translators were as active 
in these fields as with novels. How far Tourncisen and Legrand co-operated 
in the publication of novels is not clear, However, most tte books chosen 
were Eily recent publications and in a few cases, such as Kippis’s Life of 
Cook, Keate’s Pelew Islands, and Anderson’s Narrative, the Basle edition 
even appeared in the same year as the London one. But it is noticeable that 
Tourneisen’s later productions, if more ambitious, were more conservative, 
and that Shakespeare and Pope were preferred to the attempt to take up 
the latest successes. Tourncisen was an active and enterprising printer who 
had already issued a 71-volume edition of Voltaire and who also produced 
in the 1790's a 34-volume edition of Rousseau.'; He was evidently well 
aware of the state of the market and of the possibilities open to him, as the 
production in fifteen years of at least 175 volumes in English, a fairly 
considerable achievement, shows. 

It seems that he died in 1803 and was succeeded by his son. Delalain? 
records Tourncisen fils as in business in Paris from September 1806 to No- 
vember 1807, when he moved to Cassel—which may be connected with 
Kayser’s mention of Cassel after some Tourneisen editions. However, his 
stock was eventually sold in Paris by Tilliard fréres in January 1811, ‘cette 
vente n’ayant licu qu’aprés la retraite de M. Tourncisen du commerce de la 
librairie’.3 Some 3,000 items, half in German, were offered, but though the 
catalogue boasts ‘pour la majeure partic beaucoup d’ouvrages anglais, des 
plus belles éditions originales de Londres, Oxford, Cambridge . . .’ only 
nine of his father’s own editions appear. 


A LIST OF ENGLISH BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. J. TOURNEISEN 


The following list contains only works bearing the name of J. J. Tourneisen 
alone. Some une and other references would make it appear that he 
shared other editions, and some of these may have been issued with variant 
——— For example, the advertisement in Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, already 
referred to, lists the Sentimental Journey, which exists with Tourncisen’s name alone, 
and Tom Jones, which is known with Legrand’s name alone. Generally it is English 
fiction titles which are not clearly Tourneisen’s unique property. These were 
probably considered as lying outside the scope of the philosophical and historical 
series, and they and some other editions referred to in advertisements but not now 
easily traceable have been omitted from the present list. 

Information about Tourncisen’s editions, besides that in advertisements, has come 
from a preliminary list kindly supplied by the Offentliche Bibliothek der Univer- 
sitit Basel, from the Journal général de la littérature, the Journal général de la littéra- 
ture étrangére, and C, G. Kayser’s Index locupletissimus librorum (Leipzig, 1833-5). 

The place of publication is Basle throughout and the format octavo. If the first 


} Bengesco 2143 and Sénelier 1914. 

2 P. Delalain, L’Imprimerie et la librairie a Paris de 1789 a 1813 (Paris, 1899). 

3 Catalogue des livres . . . qui composaient l'assortiment de librairie de M. J. J. Tourneisen fils 
(Paris, 1811). 
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English edition appeared after 1780 its date has been given in brackets after that of 


the Tourncisen edition. 


Anderson (Aeneas). A Narrative of the British Embassy to China, in the years 1792-4. 
1795 (1795). 

ary (Joseph). The History of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa. 1793 (1787). 
2 vols. 


— The History of the reign of Henry the Second, and of Richard and John. 1793 (1790). 


3 vols. 

Blackwell a aa Memoirs of the Court of Augustus (continued by J. Mills). 
1794-5. 7 vols. 

Blair (Hugh). Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 1788 (1783). 3 vols. 

Burke (Edmund). A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful. 1792. 

Ferguson (Adam). An Essay on the History of Civil Society. 1789. 

—A "i of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Republic. 1791 (1783). 
6 vols. 

— Institutes of Moral Philosophy. 1800. 

Gast (John). The History e Greece. 1797 (1782). 2 vols. 

Gibbon (Edward). The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 1788-9 
(1776-89). 14 vols. 

— (A reprint of the first 6 vols. and one vol. of notes to go with them). 1789. 

— Miscellaneous Works. 1796-7 (1796). 7 vols. 

Gillies (John). The History of Ancient Greece. 1790 (1786). § vols. 

Home (Henry, Lord Kames). Elements of Criticism. 1795. 3 vols. 

— Sketches of the History of Man. 1796. 4 vols. 

Hume (David). The History of England. 1789-90. 12 vols. 

— Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects. 1793. 4 vols. 

— Essays on Suicide and the Immortality of the Soul. 1799. 

Hyde (Edward, Earl of Clarendon). The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England. 1798. 12 vols. 

Junius. The Letters. 1795. 

Keate (George). Account of the Pelew Islands. 1789 (1788). 

Kippis (Andrew). The Life of Captain James Cook. 1788 (1788). 2 vols, 

Lévesque de Pouilly (Jean L.). The Theory of Agreeable Sensations. 1794. 

Lolme (Jean L. de). The Constitution of England. 1792. 

Lowth tRobert). A Short Introduction to English Grammar. 1794. 

Middleton (Conyers). The History of the Life of M. Tullius Cicero. 1790. 4 vols. 

Millar (John). The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks. 1793. 

Montagu (Edward W.). Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the Ancient Republics 
adapted to the present state of Great Britain. 1793. 

Pope (Alexander). The Works. 1803. 9 vols. 

chown (William). History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. 1787. 4 vols. 

— The History of America. 1790. 3 vols. 

— The History of Scotland. 1791-92. 3 vols. 

— A Historical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge the Ancients had of India. 1792 

1791). 

sin (William). The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent. 1799 

(1795). 4 vols. 
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St. John (Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke). Letters on the Study and Use of History. 
1788. 

— (Another edition). 1791. 

— Remarks on the History of England. 1794. 

Shakespeare (William). The Plays. 1800-2. 23 vols. (I. Reed’s 4th edition, 1793, 
of Johnson and Steevens, including Farmer's Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare 
and Malone’s Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the Englis Stage.) 

Smith ee Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 1791. 
4 vols. 

— The Theory of Moral Sentiments. 1793. 2 vols. 

— Essays on Philosophical Subjects. 1799 (1795). 

Smollett (Tobias G.). History of England. 1794. 8 vols. 

Stewart (S. J.). Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy. 1796. 5 vols. 

Stuart (Gilbert). View of Society in Europe. 1797. 

Watson (Robert). The History of the Reign of Philip II. 1792..3 vols. 

— The History of the Reign of Philip III. 1792 (1783). 2 vols. 
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Bibliographical Notes 
JOHN BASKERVILLE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ADDITIONAL NOTES' 


THESE notes are arranged in the order of Dr. Gaskell’s Bibliography. In cases 
where several identical advertisements appear the earliest is quoted. 


vi. Lord Shrewsbury’s Case, 1757. The sum in the English Reports, to 
which reference is made, shows that Poveda acca not in fact appear before 
the House of Lords in the case which bears his name: the respondent there 
was John Maire. This explains why copies of this piece are not to be found 
among the principal collections of House of Lords pleadings in the House of 
Lords, the British Museum, Lincoln’s Inn, and the National Library of Scot- 
land. The Journals of the House of Lords record that on 24 March 1757 
Shrewsbury was ordered to put in his answer by 7 April, on which date it 
is noted that Shrewsbury’s and other answers were brought in. I presume 
that these answers were in manuscript and that printing sock place some time 
later in the year. 

ix, x. Type Specimens, c. 1760 and c. 1762. The evidence for the date of 
these is Baskerville’s letter to Horace Walpole of 2 November 1762. Turner 
Berry and Johnson thought that Baskerville enclosed copies of both these 


specimens with his letter, since two specimens are now bound up with it. 
But there was only one specimen when the letter was sold in the Dillon sale 
(Sotheby’s, 7 June 1869, lot 73). Fortunately this appears to have been the 
later specimen, since both this and the letter are mounted on similar paper 
and have ‘Baskerville’ written on them in the same hand. The earlier specimen 
is dated approximately by its relation to the later. 


xiii. Boswell, Verses. There is a good deal about James Keating and alittle 
about Fulke Weale in Paul Morgan’s ‘Early Booksellers, Printers, and 
Publishers in Stratford-upon-Avon’, Birmingham Archaeological Society, Trans- 
actions, Ixvii (1948), pp. $7-58. 

1, 2. Virgil, 1757. ‘R. and J. Dodsley in Pallmall, and P. Vaillant in the 
Strand, Having purchased the few remaining Copies of Mr. Baskerville’s 
Edition of Virgil, it will continue to be sold by them at the usual Price of 
One Guinea in Sheets, for some Time longer’, London Chronicle, 4 Nov. 1758. 
In an advertisement in the Birmingham Gazette of 21 April 1766 the Virgil 
is said to be ‘long since sold off’ (Bennett, ii. 11). The existence of A a 
second edition can be traced back by implication to August 1772. In A 
Catalogue of the Library of Alexander Thistlethwayte, sold by Benjamin White, 
no. 1316 is ‘Virgilius, vera Edit.—Horatius—Juvenal & Persius. Typis 
Baskerville . . . Birming. 1757 &c.’ 


* See The Library of June 1960, p. 139, n. 2 
pd 
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3. Huckell, Avon, 1758. Price 3s. sewed. ‘Speedily will be published’, 
Jackson's Oxford Journal, 13 May 1758; “This Day is published’, ibid, 10 June. 

6. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1759. In the London Chronicle, 17 December 1761, 
Tonson’s advertisement for Baskerville’s Congreve includes ‘in small Oc- 
tavo, Price 10s. 6d. in Sheets, Milton’s Paradise Lost, with an Account of his 
Life and Writings by Dr. Newton and his Head neatly Engraved, Printed by 
Baskerville’. No small octavo is known and the same advertisement appears 
in the issue for 12 January 1762 with ‘Quarto’ substituted for “Octavo and 
with the mention of the portrait omitted. Apart from these two advertise- 
ments the two volumes of Milton are not advertised separately in any news- 
paper I have seen. In the Tonson trade sale catalogue of 26 May 1767 640 
copies of ‘Milton’s Paradise Lost, by Baskerville, 4to’ were offered in quires. 
Notes in the copy at Longmans’ (kindly shown to me by Mr. Cyprian 
Blagden) indicated that it was first put up in lots of 5 at 7s. per copy and that 
later a remainder of 560 copies was sold at 4s. 9d. per copy. 

8. Pixell, Songs. The existence of a list of subscribers presumably implies 
lost printed proposals. 

9, 10. Milton, 1760. “This Day was Published’, London Chronicle, 29 April 
1760. ‘Subscribers may have their books of Mr. Tonson, Mr. Dodsley, 
Mr. Dod or any Bookseller in London’. There is no evidence that this edition 
was published * subscription, and Baskerville here and elsewhere uses ‘sub- 
scribers’ as synonymous with ‘purchasers’. The list of subscribers in the 
volume is a reprint of that in the 1758 edition. The paper in no. 10 is as no. 9, 
not as no. 8. - 

11. Mallet, Edwin and Emma. The Rothschild Catalogue (no. 1365) notes 
a variant with a comma instead of a colon in the imprint. 

12, 13, 19, 20. The Prayer Books. Published in weekly parts from 9 January 
1769 (Straus and Dent, p. 120). 

13. ‘Just Published’, London Chronicle, 13 January 1761. Baskerville ‘hopes 
the Public will excuse the Necessity he is under of advancing the Price, ashe 
is greatly out of Pocket by the first Impression’. On 10 February B. Dod is 
named as the seller in London and the paper is described as Super-Royal. No 
price is given. 

14. Dodsley, Fables, 1761. “This Day was Published’, London Chronicle, 
19 February 1761. The paper is described as ‘Superfine’. 

15. Juvenal and Persius, 1761. “This Day were published’, London Chronicle, 
11 April 1761. Sold in London by Tonson, Dodsley, Robson, Pote, Stuart, 
and Dell. In the Cambridge Chronicle, 26 March 1763, advertised at ros. 6d. 

16. Congreve, 1761. “This Day was Published, Price One Guinea in Sheets’, 
London Chronicle, 17 December 1761. Same advertisement in London Chronicle, 
12 January 1762. Advertised in the Complete Catalogue, 1766, for £1. $s. In 
the Tonson trade sale catalogue of 26 May 1767 550 copics were offered 
in quires. It was first sold in lots of 4 at 12s. 6d. per copy and later a remainder 
of 438 copics was sold at 8s. 6d. per copy. 

17. Addison, 1761. ‘This Day was published’, London Chronicle, 13, 15, 
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and 18 January 1763. No price given. Gentleman's Magazine, January 1763. 
No price given. Advertised in the Complete Catalogue, 1766, at £4. 4s. In 
the Tonson trade sale catalogue of 26 May 1767 791 copies were offered in 
quires. It was first sold in lots of 2 at £2. 11s. Later a remainder of 755 
copies was sold “i I. 3s. per copy. In the London Catalogue, 1773 (published 
21 fan.) listed at £3. 35. in sheets. Advertised by T. Cadell at £4. 4s. bound, 
Public Advertiser, 19 Feb. 1773. 

18. An Ode upon the Fleet, 1761. Price 1s. Critical Review, September 1761. 

19. Book of Common Prayer, 1762. “This Day was published’, London 
Chronicle, 9 February 1762. Sold by Dod in London. ‘On the largest Royal 
Paper.’ 

ee Book of Common Prayer, 12°, 1762. ‘On a fine Demy Paper’, Cambridge 
Chronicle, 26 March 1763. 

23. Horace, 12°, 1762. ‘Also a beautiful Edition of Horace, in Twelves, 
by John Livie, A.M. is now finished and will be published as soon as the 
Frontispiece can be got ready’, London Chronicle, 9 February 1762; “This day 
was published’, ibid., 12 June 1762. Sold in London by B. Dod, J. Hinxman, 
C. Hitch and L. Hawes, J. Richardson, $, Crowder and Co, and T. Long- 
man... and J. Rivington. In the Complete Catalogue the price is given as 6s. 

24, 25. Richard Gardiner, Expedition, 1762. The two entries form a single 
publication. ‘This Day was published, Price 12s. An Account of the Ex- 
pedition ... in ~toe | and English... N. B. There are some printed on 
a large Paper, Price One Pound One Shilling’, London Chronicle, 24 July 
1762. 

27. Dodsley’s Fables, 1764. “This day is Published’, Birmingham Gazette, 
7 April 1766. 

28. Jennings, Medals, 1764. “This Day was published, Price 2s. sewed’, 
London Chronicle, 14 February 1764. The advertisements give Field and Payne 
as the publishers. The issue with their imprint is hasten presumably the 
earlier. R. and J. Dodsley also sold the book. 

29. Dalby, Virtues of Cinnabar and Musk, 1764. “This Day was Published’, 
St. James's Chronicle, 9 October, London Chronicle, 13 October, Jackson's 
Oxford Journal, 17 November. The list of subscribers presumably implies 
lost printed proposals. Sold also by J. Rivington, R. Withy, S. Hooper, 
J. Robson and B. Tovey in London, °S. Fox in Derby; J. Stuart, at Preston, 
Lancashire; and by the Booksellers of Bath, Oxford, Sarum, Bristol, 
Gloucester and Worcester’, London Chronicle, 13 October. 

30. Barclay, Apology, 1765. “This Day is published . . . Price bound 15s. 
... Sold by L. Hinde . . . J. Dodsley . . . and W. Nicoll’, Public Advertiser, 
5 April 1766. Same advertisement in Birmingham Gazette, 12 April 1766. 
Included in the Complete Catalogue, which was advertised on 22 July 1766, 
in the section ‘Additions since Printing’. The Bodleian has recently acquired 
an uncut copy. The size of the sheet is 24} x 19}—Printing Royal—as Dr. 
Gaskell rightly conjectures. 

31. A Vocabulary, 1765. Bennett's price (15.) is taken from the advertise- 
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3. Huckell, Avon, 1758. Price 3s. sewed. ‘Speedily will be published’, 
Jackson's Oxford Journal, 13 May 1758; “This Day is published’, ibid, 10 June. 
6. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1759. In the London Chronicle, 17 December 1761, 
Tonson’s advertisement for Baskerville’s Congreve includes ‘in small Oc- 
tavo, Price tos. 6d. in Sheets, Milton’s Paradise Lost, with an Account of his 
Life and Writings by Dr. Newton and his Head neatly Engraved, Printed by 
Baskerville’. No small octavo is known and the same advertisement ap 
in the issue for 12 January 1762 with ‘Quarto’ substituted for ‘Octavo’ and 
with the mention of the portrait omitted. Apart from these two advertise- 
ments the two volumes of Milton are not advertised separately in any news- 
paper I have seen. In the Tonson trade sale catalogue of 26 May 1767 640 
copies of ‘Milton’s Paradise Lost, by Baskerville, 4to’ were offered in quires. 
Notes in the copy at Longmans’ (kindly shown to me by Mr. Cyprian 
Blagden) indicated that it was first put up in lots of 5 at 7s. per copy pee 3 that 
later a remainder of 560 copies was sold at 4s. 9d. per copy. 

8. Pixell, Songs. The existence of a list of subscribers presumably implies 
lost printed proposals. 

9, 10. Milton, 1760. “This Day was Published’, London Chronicle, 29 April 
1760. ‘Subscribers may have their books of Mr. Tonson, Mr. Dodsley, 
Mr. Dod or any Bookseller in London’. There is no evidence that this edition 
was published i subscription, and Baskerville here and elsewhere uses ‘sub- 
scribers’ as synonymous with ‘purchasers’. The list of subscribers in the 
volume is a reprint of that in the 1758 edition. The paper in no. 10 is as no. 9, 
not as no. 8. 

11. Mallet, Edwin and Emma. The Rothschild Catalogue (no. 1365) notes 
a variant with a comma instead of a colon in the imprint. 

12, 13, 19, 20. The Prayer Books. Published in weekly parts from 9 January 
1769 (Straus and Dent, p. 120). 

13. ‘Just Published’, London Chronicle, 13 January 1761. Baskerville ‘hopes 
the Public will excuse the Necessity he is under of advancing the Price, as he 
is greatly out of Pocket by the first Impression’. On 10 February B. Dod is 
named as the seller in London and the paper is described as Super-Royal. No 
price is given. 

14. Dodsley, Fables, 1761. “This Day was Published’, London Chronicle, 
19 February 1761. The paper is described as ‘Superfine’. 

15. Juvenal and Persius, 1761. “This Day were published’, London Chronicle, 
11 April 1761. Sold in London by Tonson, Dodsley, Robson, Pote, Stuart, 
and Dell. In the Cambridge Chronicle, 26 March 1763, advertised at 10s. 6d. 

16. Congreve, 1761. “This Day was Published, Price One Guinea in Sheets’, 
London Chronicle, 17 December 1761. Same advertisement in London Chronicle, 
12 January 1762. Advertised in the Complete Catalogue, 1766, for £1. $s. In 
the Tonson trade sale catalogue of 26 May 1767 550 copies were offered 
in quires. It was first sold in lots of 4 at 12s. 6d. per copy and later a remainder 
of 438 copies was sold at 8s. 6d. per copy. 

17. Addison, 1761. “This Day was published’, London Chronicle, 13, 15, 
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and 18 January 1763. No price given. Gentleman’s Magazine, January 1763. 
No price given. Advertised in the Complete Catalogue, 1766, at £4. 4s. In 
the Tonson trade sale catalogue of 26 May 1767 791 copies were offered in 
quires. It was first sold in lots of 2 at £2. 11s. Later a remainder of 755 
copies was sold at £1. 3s. per copy. In the London Catalogue, 1773 (published 
21 Jan.) listed at £3. 3s. in sheets. Advertised by T. Cadell at £4. 4s. bound, 
Public Advertiser, 19 Feb. 1773. 

18. An Ode upon the Fleet, 1761. Price 1s. Critical Review, September 1761. 

19. Book of Common Prayer, 1762. “This Day was published’, London 
Chronicle, 9 February 1762. Sold by Dod in London. ‘On the largest Royal 
Paper.’ 

20. Book of Common Prayer, 12°, 1762. ‘On a fine Demy Paper’, Cambridge 
Chronicle, 26 March 1763. 

23. Horace, 12°, 1762. “Also a beautiful Edition of Horace, in Twelves, 
by John Livie, A.M. is now finished and will be published as soon as the 
Frontispiece can be got ready’, London Chronicle, 9 February 1762; “This day 
was published’, ibid., 12 June 1762. Sold in London by B. Dod, J. Hinxman, 
C. Hitch and L. Hawes, J. Richardson, $. Crowder and Co. and T. Long- 
man... and J. Rivington. In the Complete Catalogue the price is given as 6s. 

24, 25. Richard Gardiner, Expedition, 1762. The two entries form a single 
publication. “This Day was published, Price 12s. An Account of the Ex- 
pedition .. . in French and English... N. B. There are some printed on 
a large Paper, Price One Pound One Shilling’, London Chronicle, 24 July 
1762. 

27. Dodsley’s Fables, 1764. “This day is Published’, Birmingham Gazette, 
7 April 1766. 

28. Jennings, Medals, 1764. “This Day was published, Price 2s. sewed’, 
London Chronicle, 14 February 1764. The advertisements give Field and Payne 
as the publishers. The issue with their imprint is ae presumably the 
earlier. R. and J. Dodsley also sold the book. 

29. Dalby, Virtues of Cinnabar and Musk, 1764. “This Day was Published’, 
St. James’s Chronicle, 9 October, London Chronicle, 13 October, Jackson’s 

Oxford Journal, 17 November. The list of subscribers presumably implies 
lost printed proposals. Sold also by J. Rivington, R. Withy, S. Hooper, 
J. Robson and B. Tovey in London, ‘S. Fox in Derby; J. Stuart, at Preston, 
Lancashire; and by the Booksellers of Bath, Oxford, Sarum, Bristol, 
Gloucester and Worcester’, London Chronicle, 13 October. 

30. Barclay, Apology, 1765. “This Day is published . . . Price bound 15s. 
... Sold by L. Hinde . . . J. Dodsley . . . and W. Nicoll’, Public Advertiser, 
5 April 1766. Same advertisement in Birmingham Gazette, 12 April 1766. 
Included in the Complete Catalogue, which was advertised on 22 July 1766, 
in the section ‘Additions since Printing’. The Bodleian has recently acquired 
an uncut copy. The size of the sheet is 24} x 19}—Printing Royal—as Dr. 
Gaskell rightly conjectures. 

31. A Vocabulary, 1765. Bennett’s price (1s.) is taken from the advertise- 
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ment in the Birmingham Gazette of 10 April 1769. The original price was 
1s. 6d. in sheets or 2s. bound (London Chronicle, 13 May 1766, St. James’s 
Chronicle, 15 May 1766). 

32. R. Andrews, Virgil Englished, 1766. “This Day was published. Price 
stitch’d 7s. 6d. . . . Printed in a large octavo, neatly finished (yet not glazed) 
by Mr. Baskerville . . . sold by the Author, at Mr. Sheinton’s, Grocer, in 
Great Russel street’, London Chronicle, 5 April, St. James’s Chronicle, 8 April. 
Entered in the Stationers’ Register on 8 April. 

33. Andrews, Odes, 1766. “This Day was published’, St. James’s Chronicle, 
16 September 1766. 

34. Virgil, 8°, 1766. ‘Price ss. in Sheets, or 6s. in Calf’, London Chronicle, 
15 May 1766. 

35. Bible, 1769-72. Baskerville claimed that he had ‘near two Thousand 
Subscribers to his Bible in Numbers, and near one Hundred for whole 
Volumes’ (Straus & Dent, p. 124). 

37. Jackson, Beauties, 1769. “This Day were published, In One Volume, 
Octavo, Price 5s. sewed, The Beauties of Nature displayed . . . By W. Jack- 
son... Printed by J. Baskerville, and sold by T. Longman, . . . London; 
and M. Morgan, in Litchfield’, St. James’s Chronicle, 7 November 1769. 

39. Horace, 4°, 1770. “By I. [sic] Baskerville. On Monday the 17th of 
December will be published, Price One Pound Five Shillings in Sheets, A 
most elegant and correct Edition of Horace, in Quarto, printed on the same 
Size, Letter, and Paper, as his beautiful Virgil. Sold by T. Payne, at the Mews 
Gate, and P. Elmsly, in the Strand’, St. James’s Chronicle, 1 December 1770. 
‘This Day is published’, Public Advertiser, 17 December 1770. Price £1. 5s. 
in sheets and £1. 16s. with cuts, London Catalogue, 1773. 

40. Lieutaud, Essay, 1770. Advertised in the Warwickshire Journal, 13 Sep- 
tember 1770. 

41. Fellows, Grace Triumphant, 1770. “This Day was published, Price Two 
Shillings, stitched, in blue Paper, Grace Triumphant . . . By Philanthropos. 
Birmingham; Printed by John Baskerville, and sold for the Author, by 
J. Johnson . . . and Mr. Robinson, Stationer, Horsley Down, New Stairs, 
Shad Thames, Southwark’, Public Advertiser, 17 October 1770, St. James's 
Chronicle, 18 October 1770. 

43. Lucretius, 4°, 1772. Price 18s. Public Advertiser, 9 July 1773. 

44. Catullus, 4°, 1772. Price 18s. Public Advertiser, 9 July 1773. 

45. Catullus, 12°, 1772. Price 3s. 6d. Public Advertiser, 9 July 1773. 

46. Terence, 4°, 1772. Price 18s. Public Advertiser, 9 July 1773. 

47. Terence, 12°, 1772. Price 3s. 6d. Public Advertiser, 9 July 1773. Price 6s. 
E. Harwood, View of the various editions of the Greek and Roman Classics, 
1775, p- 

48. , send 1773. ‘In the Press and next March will be published, A new 
and elegant Edition, in four large Volumes, Octavo, Printed by Baskerville 
. .. Orlando Furioso di L’Ariosto. The Price of the Subscribers is 4l. 4s. Two 
Guineas and a Half to be paid upon the Delivery of the Book with six Cuts, 
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and the Remainder upon the Delivery of the rest of the Plates, which will be 
in the Course of the Year 1771. 

Subscriptions are received by P. Molini . . . and T. Cadell . . . where 
Specimens of the Books and the Plates may now be seen’, St. James’s 
Chronicle, 11 December 1770. 

‘Ariosto. Mr. Molini takes the Liberty to acquaint the Nobility and 
Gentry, Subscribers to his Edition of Ariosto, That this elegant Work, 
executed by J. Baskerville . . . will be published on Monday the 17th 
Instant. 

It may then be had at the Editor’s in Oxenden-street, Haymarket; at Mr. 
Nourse’s and Mr. Cadell’s in the Strand; at Mr. Payne’s behind the Mews; at 
Mr. Walter’s Charing Cross; and at Mr. Robson’s in Bond-street’, Public 
Advertiser, 10 May 1773. 

“Will be published on the 24th Instant’, Public Advertiser, 13 May 1773. No 
subsequent advertisement in Public Advertiser in 1773. Included however 
among ‘New Books . . . To be had. . . of Mr. Molini’ in an advertisement in 
Public Advertiser, 23 February 1774. There is obviously some mystery here, 
for 12 of the plates were dated 1774 and the book was advertised as “This Day 
is published’ in Public Advertiser, 28 January 1775. 

49. Shaftesbury, 1773. “This Day is published, Elegantly printed by 
Baskerville, in three Volumes, Royal Octavo, adorned with the fine Cuts of 
Gribelin, Price Eighteen Shillings in Sheets, Characteristics . . . By the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Printed for J. Robson, New Bond Street, and G. Robinson 
in Pater-noster Row. Where may be had, (and also of all the Bookseilers,) 
the following Classics, lately published by Baskerville, elegantly printed, viz. 
Terence, Lucretius, Catullus, at 18s. Juvenal and Perseus, at 12s. all Royal 
Quarto. Also Duodecimo Editions of the following, at 3s. 6d. each: Virgil, 
Horace, Terence, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Lucretius. Also Milton’s 
Poctical Works, two Vols. Royal Octavo. His elegant Demy Folio Bible, 
with Annotations and Prints’, Public Advertiser, o aly 1773. 

50. Lucretius, 12°, 1773. Advertised at 3s. 6d. Public Advertiser, 9 July 
1773. 

51. Sallust, 4°, 1773. Published after 9 July 1773, since it is not included in 
the Public Advertiser advertisement of that date. 

52. Fellows, Hymns, 1773. “This Day was published’, St. James’s Chronicle, 
18 November 1773. 

56. Hunter. “Monday, November 28 will be published . . . Subscription 
Copies will be delivered at Dr. Hunter’s house in Windmill-street, from 
Eight to Ten in the Morning, and from Five to Six in the afternoon.’ Sub- 
scribers will get ‘the very first and finest impressions of the plates’, London 
Chronicle, 22 November 1774. The author also states in the advertisement that 
he had been refusing to take subscriptions for 20 years, so that Baskerville can- 
not have printed the proposals. ‘This Day was published’, London Chronicle, 
1 December 1774, Public Advertiser, 13 December 1774. The evolution of the 
book is traced in G. C. Peachey, A Memoir of William & John Hunter, 1924, 
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pp- 125-7, who also notes that it was advertised at 34 guineas in Hunter’s 
Two Introductory Lectures, 1784." 

Add. 3. The Chase. The Bodleian has recently bought a copy in which Az 
is not signed. 

Add. 6, 7. Elogy on Prince Henry. These two are a single publication. 
‘This Day was published, Price 2s. sewed, Neatly printed on fine Writing 
Paper, in French and English, Elogy on Prince Henry’, St. James’s Chronicle, 
27 September 1768. 

L. W. HANSON 


TWO ISSUES OF AN INDULGENCE OF ALEXANDER VI 


Two different issues exist of an indulgence for the Hospital of St. James of 
Compostella granted by Alexander VI (Pope, 1492-1503) and printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde. They are not in S.T.C., although one of them is briefly 
described as ‘Indulgence of Alexander VI., B.M.” in the Bibliographical 
Society's Hand-Lists of Books Printed by London Printers, 1501-1556 (1913), 
Wynkyn de Worde, by E. Gordon Du) p- 23. 

The first of these issues survives in a copy in the British Museum (press- 
mark C.18.¢.2(48)). This is slightly mutilated in the top right-hand corner, 
has had the printed marginalia on the left-hand side (containing the names 
of yr pa a cut off, and has had the last twenty-nine lines of text also 
cut off. 

The beginning of the heading in the B.M. fragment reads: 


@Hereaft foloweth the abreuiac6n of the graces, idulgéces [ . . . ] Alexader vi. 
gtaiiteth to all true beleuige people : of cue — ... |/nite of the great Hospytall 
of saynt Iames i C5postell led dyided [ ... ] apostolykes, graiited 
to cuerlastige memory, ¢ cofermed by our holy fa¥ now [... | 


This is followed by thirty-two lines of text printed in smaller type, and 
then another heading in the larger type: ; 


Here foloweth Indulgens ¢ full remissions for certein dayes in euerimone [ . . . } 


Next come twenty-five more lines in the smaller type, after which the 
document has been neatly cut off. ° 

At the top left-hand corner is a woodcut scallop-shell in a frame measuring 
32X 36mm. Between the end of the first heading (line 4) and the beginning 
of the text (line 5) is a space of about 15 mm. 

The two types used are Wynkyn de Worde’s 112 textura and 95 textura 
with s?, w!, and w2?, as described in Isaac, English & Scottish Printing Types 
1501-1535, figs. 3 and 4: these were used in 1506. We may therefore say that 
the indulgence was probably printed after Alexander VI’s death in 1503 and 
not much later than 1506. 


1 I owe this reference to Dr. F. N. L. Poynter. 
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The other issue, readily distinguishable by having no scallop-shell in the 
top left-hand corner and a space of only 4 mm. between lines 4 and 5, 
survives in two fragments nis 4 so far as I know, and these two fragments 
come from the same copy. They have been used as paste-downs in the 
binding of a copy of Mesue, Canones vniuersales de consolatione medicinari € 
correctione operationum earundem, printed by Gregorius de Gregoriis at Venice 
in 1513. The volume is now in the library of Eton College, press-mark 
G.a.6.18. Its significance was first noticed by the Headmaster, Mr. Robert 
Birley, to whom I here acknowledge my indebtedness for his kindness, 
especially in allowing the book to come on loan for a few wecks to the 
British Museum. 

In the Eton volume the top forty-one lines of text of the indulgence partly 
survive in the fragment used as a paste-down inside the upper cover, and the 
bottom thirty-seven lines in the fragment used inside the lower cover, but 
in both fragments the right-hand side of the text has been cut off so severely 
as to leave it unreadable. Added together, the British Museum and the Eton 
fragments show that a complete copy of the indulgence would contain 
ninety-one lines of printing. The two issues are evidently from the same 
setting of type. There is no connexion between the text of this indulgence, 
which sets out in great detail the indulgences and privileges granted to every 
brother and sister of the fraternity of the Hospital of St. James, and that of 
the indulgence of 1498, also printed by Wynkyn de Worde, which I have 


described in an carlier article.! The latter document, consisting of only 
twelve lines of type, had contained the text of an erence issued by Pope 


Innocent VIII of happy memory, and had appealed for funds for the rebuild- 
ing of the greater hospital and two chapels at Compostella. 

Apart from its importance as being a unique piece of printing, the Eton 
fragment of the indulgence of ¢. 1505 is also important because it occurs in 
a book decorated with panels signed by Jehan Moulin. On the upper cover 
is his panel containing a windmill, a miller climbing a ladder, and a donkey. 
On the lower cover is a panel showing the miller riding his donkey and the 
name Iehan Moulin. As has been shown by G. D. Hobson,? these panels 
were used on at least four books, dated 1513 (the Eton volume here de- 
scribed), 1516, 1519, and 1523, all of which are in old English libraries. The 
fact that a piece of printing executed by Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster 
about 1505 has been used as a paste-down in one of these bindings is surely 
a further piece of evidence to suggest that Jehan Moulin’s panels had found 
their way to England, and that the books in question were bound in England 
and not France, although it is not thought probable that Moulin himself was 
responsible for the i 9 The binding seems to have been done about 1520.3 


D. E. RHODES 


1 ‘Santiago de Compostela and its Early Indulgences’, The Library, March 1956, pp. 41-44. 

2 Blind-Stamped Panels in the English Book-Trade c. 1485-1555, London (Bibliographical 
Society, Supplement no. 17), 1944, p. 48. 

3 I am grateful to Mr. H. M. Nixon for his help in writing the last paragraph of this article. 
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COWPER ON THE KING’S SEA-BATHING 


PreviOUSLY it was thought that the first printing of Cowper’s verses ‘On 
the Benefit Received by his Majesty from Sea-Bathing’ was in 1815, in the 
additional (third) volume of the Poems edited by Cowper’s kinsman John 
Johnson (p. 101). There were, however, several printings in the poet's life- 
time. The verses were written and published are Cowper's patriotic 
celebration of the King’s recovery from madness in 1789. Cowper rejoiced 
with the King and Queen and Pitt and with thousands of subjects in illumina- 
tions and parties and poetry. He wrote ‘Annus Memorabilis, 1789’ and ‘On 
the Queen’s Visit to London, the Night of the 17th March, 1789’. A little 
later, during July when the court and the Royal Family were by the sea, 
he wrote the stanzas on the King’s sea-bathing. 

Most of the newspapers carried an official dispatch from Weymouth 

iven on ——_ which | began: “The King, since he has bathed, finds his 

ealth considerably improved. . . ."' Cowper’s impromptu verses must 
have been written immediately upon seeing this announcement, for they 
were printed—apparently for the first time—in the Whitehall Evening-Post 
during the same week that the notice appeared. A few days later they were 
reprinted in the Public Advertiser and shortly after collected in An Asylum 
for Fugitive Pieces, volume iii? This is how they appeared in the Whitehall 
Evening-Post, with variants given below, including the presumably revised 
form published by John Johnson after Cowper’s death. 


On the penerit said to be already received by 
his MAJESTY from SEA-BATHING. 
By WILuiaM Cowper, Esq. 


Oh Sovereign of an Isle renown’d 
For undisputed sway, 

Whenever o'er yon gulph profound 
Her Navies wing their way! 


With juster claims she builds at length 
Her glory on the Sea, 
And well may boast the waves her strength, 
Since they have strengthened thee. 
Variants: 
Title: Johnson, 1815] On the Benefit Received by His Majesty from Sea-Bathing 
in the Year 1789. 
3: Publ. Adv.] Whene’er Johnson, 1815] Wherever 


* The Whitehall Evening-Post, 11-14 July; the Public Advertiser, 14 July. 

* The Whitehall Evening-Post, 16-18 July; the Public Advertiser, 21 July; An Asylum for 
Fugitive Pieces, vol. iii (London: Debrett, M. pcc. Lxxxxtx): the additional ‘x’ is undoubtedly 
an error; there are many such typographical errors in the volume, which seems to have been 
carelessly printed. Cowper's verses appear on the last page of volume iii, the last dozen pages 
of which contain other poems written during July 1789. [Copy: Bodleian: Douce A 188.] 
A second edition of this miscellany—generally considered to be the work of that editor of 
many miscellaneous collections, John Almon—was published by Debrett in 1795. 
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5: Pieces, 1789, 1795; 1815] claim 

6: Johnson, 1815] empire on the sea, 

7: Publ. Adv.; Fugitive Pieces, 1789, 1795] wave 

8: Johnson, 1815] Which strength restored to Thee. 


CHARLES RYSKAMP 


A NOTE ON THE ASTROLABE OF REGIOMONTANUS 


ASTRONOMICAL instruments do not normally come within the purview of 
The Library, but an exception may perhaps be made in favour of one such 
closely connected with an eminent figure among early printers. This is a 
brass astrolabe, 115 mm. in diameter, made by Johannes Regiomontanus 
(Miiller of Kénigsberg) in 1462 for Cardinal Bessarion, whose patronage had 
made it possible for Bim to study classical manuscripts at Rome. He was 
only twenty-six at the time, but the instrument is considered an important 
landmark in the development of astronomy during the Renaissance. 

The front is engraved in its upper part with the bust of a youth from 
behind whose head stretch two long wings, and in its lower part with the 
following clegiac couplet: svB DIVI BESSARIONIS DE || CARDINE DICTI PRAES! || 
DIO ROMAE SVRGO IO || ANNIS OPVS:—1462. The bust has been explained as 
a portrait of Regiomontanus himself ‘spreading wings of learning over the 
world’, but this appears doubtful; not only is such an idea alien to fifteenth- 
century thought Gee it would surely have been the height of impertinence 
for a young man of humble origin to introduce so presumptuous (not to sa 
sacrilegious) a representation = chee on his gift to a famous cardinal. All 
the inscriptions on the instrument are in majuscules of much the same style _ 
as those which Regiomontanus cut for his smaller type when he came to print 
at Nuremberg in 1474, and indeed the splendid ij wha of the piece is 
obviously akin to the skill and accuracy so impressively displayed in the pages 
of his printed ephemerides. 

The astrolabe was apparently given to Dr. William Somerville at Rome in 
1848 and by him to Sir John Herschel the astronomer. It is now the property 
of Commander M. H. Hardcastle, who has lent it to the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich for exhibition. It is in perfect preservation, having 
until 1898 been protected by a thick coating of varnish. It has been the 
subject of an an with reproductions, by Derek J. de S. Price entitled “The 
First Scientific Instrument of the Renaissance’ in Physis, Rivista di Storia della 
Scienza, vol. i, fasc. 1 (1959). 
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Coun Cratr, Christopher Plantin. London, Cassell & Company Ltd., 1960. Pp. xvi+ 302; 

16 plates. 10h x 6} in. £3. 35. 

Ir is satisfactory that the want of a book on Plantin to be had outside the big 
libraries has been made good, and, for patriotic reasons, that the author and the pub- 
lisher who have undertaken this labour of love should be English. Nobody but 
Mr. Clair could have written an authoritative book on this subject in English, nor 
would any other language have suited the potential readers so well. The manage- 
able size of the volume might misrepresent the immense toil that went into it. 
It contains the essence of Rooses (Max Rooses, Christophe Plantin, 1882, revised as 
part of Le Musée Plantin-Moretus, Antwerp, 1914) and of the accretions to that great 
work in periodical literature. It notices the bearing of some recent research on the 
world in which Plantin lived. More than that, the author has investigated much of 
the evidence on which Rooses relied, and he has looked at some hundreds of the 
books that Plantin printed. 

Mr. Clair could have written a book that was primarily of interest to biblio- 

raphers; but that would have been far more a labour of love. As things are, his 
has had to be planned to pay its way by reaching a large public. It isa life of 
Plantin and an estimate of his personal character. Not being a big book or, by 
present standards, dear, it has not much in the way of illustration or other apparatus 
that would help a reader to learn more than the writer has room to tell him. Biblio- 
— among others will find their particular interests catered for to some extent, 
and a field mapped out for them to fill in with detail to be got partly from the 
sources listed (though without comment) in Mr. Clair’s bibliography, and rather 
slightly indicated and quoted in his notes. ‘Partly’ because to a far greater extent 
they want to be put in close touch with the tangible things about Plantin which 
exist in singular profusion: the books from his presses, the collection of papers that 
he left behind him, the relics of his equipment. There is a tantalizing amount in 
Mr. Clair’s pages about these things, showing that he has acquired over many years 
a knowledge of them that few people can ever gain; but the character of his book is 
narrative: the events in Plantin s carcer are presented vividly to the imagination, but 
not the things that he made. 

The book by Rooses is an édition de luxe, copiously illustrated with reproductions 
that give an idea of Plantin’s achievement as a printer; consequently it is hard to 
come by and hardly portable. But how is a convenient book to get over the 
difficulty of conveying almost entirely in words what matters most about a printer? 
A good deal can be done by reporting first-hand observation and passing original 
pemme based on it. Plantin wrote that a certain gaillardise d’esprit was needed 
to make a good printer, and it is needed in an expositor or critic. Mr. Clair takes 
the excellence of Plantin’s printing for granted and he errs on the side of caution. 

For criticism one must go to Updike (1937, vol. ii, pp. 1-13) and to Stanley 
Morison (Four Centuries of Fine Printing, 1924, p. xix, or 1949, pp. 33-34). Updike 
makes a number of mistakes of fact, but they are his own and they do not lessen the 
pleasure or profit of reading his professional and yet private response to the pages 
that he saw. The reservations that Mr. Morison oe and his conclusion that as 


a printer Plantin has been overrated, particularly that he did not raise the aesthetic 
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standards of Antwerp printing, can be argued about. Plantin has to be defended on 
the ground that he combined very high standards of quality in the several depart- 
ments of his work (composing, correction, and presswork) with the largest output 
that a printer had ever controlled and a willingness to print anything. It is only 
necessary to read about him to learn that this cost him a great deal of unrelaxed 
effort, and that the effort was intelligently directed. As far as one may judge by the 
exhibition of printing in “Antwerp’s Golden Age’ (1955), Plantin raised the tee 
artistic standards pari passa with some others; he came a few years after them in 
using types of French style in a French way, but in ten years he outstripped them in 
the variety and complexity of his composition, none of it surpassingly good. That 
he was guilty of “excessive decoration’ in a ‘fast decaying renaissance style’, as 
Mr. Morison wrote, is hard to deny; and Mr. Clair, who gives a good deal of his 
space to the woodcuts in Plantin’s books, would have done well to consider this 
criticism. 

According to a modern way of thinking, Plantin was perhaps more of a publisher 
than a printer. The problem here is how to make the recital of titles interesting. 
Not many of us are competent to write at all intimately about the books or the 
authors, who, with rare exceptions, are dead and done for. And a question pre- 
liminary to the justification of Plantin’s reputation on literary grounds is: how far 
did he choose, within the limits allowed him by the censors, what he would print 
and for what reasons? A cursory reading of his letters suggests that he seldom 
excused himself from undertaking a book: it was harder in the days when authors 
were unpaid. The good authors came to him because he was a good workman and 
a very good business man. Mr. Clair brings out well the private virtues that made 
Plantin’s authors cling to him and the lifelong friendships that he had with some of 
them: Arias Montanus, Lipsius and the botanists, Dodonacus, Clusius, and Lobelius. 
And he examines the resources that Plantin could bring to bear on a book: his 
learned correctors, his unequalled typographical equipment, and the network of 
booksellers over the civilized world which he used so expertly. On the booksellers, 
especially, Mr. Clair writes with an authority gained by patient and thorough 
research. In this honourable quality of publisher of learned books Plantin excelled 
by virtue of services that he could give without being learned himself. 

The business of a publisher necessarily brought Plantin into conflict with autho- 
rity, a conflict in which he showed no kind of heroism. He had all the private 
virtues: he was honest in his dealings, a good friend and a good family man; but to 

ublic virtues he did not aspire. He went to the length, unusual at the time, of 
leaien a private religion which made it unnecessary for him to declare himself on 
either side in a religious dispute and so to take any part in the politics of that day. 
Whilst Plantin was the acknowledged leader of the book-trade of the southern 
Netherlands it lost an eminence which seemed, when he enlisted in it, secure and 
was reduced to a dependence on neighbouring countries from which it has never 
recovered. A large body of learning has grown up about these matters, accumulated 
and written mainly by Belgians, who naturally have strong feelings about them. 
All this Mr. Clair has mastered, and he gives the greatest prominence to it in his 
book. 

In telling the miserable ae of how Plantin saved his skin and his business time 
and again by subterfuges, by flight, by lying, by fawning on powerful patrons, and 
by disowning his friends as a last resort Mr. Clair adopts pretty much the attitude 
and the style of an official biographer, putting Plantin in de most favourable light, 
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entertaining the doubts that can be entertained, and making excuses. It is true that 
this is the first full-length biography of Plantin in English; but lapse of time is 
enough to make such a Geoiion unsatisfying. The subject has its importance in the 
history and iconography of printing, or any study concerned with the freedom of 
the press. Either admit that printer-publishers generally had to do as Plantin did 
and leave it at that, or use the scthaigh language that the Belgians—Rooses, Sabbe, 
Denucé, and Voet—have used about Plantin’s part in politics. 

The points that might be disputed in the defence of Plantin in so far as he was 
a public man, if they are to be disputed, call for a knowledge of the background and 
of the evidence on which a judgement has to be based. Mr. Clair does his best with 
a background that is bound to be difficult for the English reader, but he does not 
sufficiently apprise him of the evidence that he has so carefully sifted himself. He 
supplies both footnotes and longer notes at the end, a good arrangement on the 
ache but it often happens that neither gives the authority for his statements. 
Some of the contentious matters are, therefore, not dealt with as clearly or as finally 
as the uninitiated or initiated reader would like. 

One of the mysterious passages in this life was Plantin’s decision about the year 
1554 to change his occupation from bookbinder to printer. He said (in a poem 
printed with his Dialogues of 1567) that it was because of a physical injury. Mr. 
Clair does not notice this statement by Plantin: he bases his account on a document 
written by a grandson in 1604, a document which he does not identify (it is printed 
by Rooses, 1914, at p. 380). Ina note Mr. Clair prints and cites documents of much 
less credit. It should be remarked that 1567 was the year of Alva’s arrival in the 
Netherlands to suppress heresy by force and one in which Plantin did all he could to 
dissociate himself bee heterodoxy. About the injury the grandson amplified his 
ancestor’s poetical allusion by telling how he had received a sword-thrust in the 
arm and explaining that it disabled him for work involving constant movement and 
stooping. It was not a convincing reason for turning printer, though good enough 
for exchanging hand-labour for supervision. Plantin never explained how he was 
enabled to set up as a master. The only explanation by a contemporary is that he 
was lent the necessary capital by fellow-sectaries of the Family of Love for the 
purpose of printing the works of their leader, Hendrik Niclaes. Rooses was inclined 
to believe it and other authorities more so (see L. Voet in the Gedenkboek der 
Plantin-Dagen, Antwerp, 1956, at p. 202). Mr. Clair thinks the explanation ‘most 
unlikely and unsupported by other evidence’. He may be right; a he has only 
Plantin’s statement to put in its place; and he does not comment on the unlikelihood 
or inadequacy of that nor criticize its transmission to posterity. 

The accusations made against Plantin by the author of the Chronika of the Family 
of Love (Clair, pp. 28-31) deserve some credit on typographical grounds. Rooses 
(p. 37) quotes him as saying that the sectaries supplied the printer with type from 
Cologne. One of the sets of matrices that Plantin had in 1580 was a Small Pica 
Fraktur named ‘Lectre de Couloigne’, and in 1562, when his goods were sold to his 
‘creditors’ for fear of confiscation, he had a German type on this body and another 
on Pica (Plantin-Moretus Museum Archives, vol. 27, fo. 42”, 43). How he came by 
these matrices and types has not been explained, nor is it known that he printed a 
German text that might account for his getting them. Rooses and Clair cite instances 
of his printing Flemish in these types (Rooses reproduces a page of the kind on 
p- $2), but neither remarks on the oddity of it. Fraktur was a proper choice for the 
works of Niclaes, which were written in Low German; but Dutch and Flemish 
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were traditionally set in the national form of Black Letter. Rooses believed that 
Plantin printed the chief work of Niclaes, Den Spegel der Gherechticheit, which is set 
in Pica Fraktur. Mr. Clair, after examining it, thinks there are not grounds enough 
for that conclusion; but both authorities agree that if he did not print the book, he 
supplied money and type for it. 

All the authorities say that Plantin was for many years a believer in the doctrines 
of the Family of Love. Mr. Clair (p. 9) asserts without giving reasons that Plantin 
joined it while serving his apprenticeship at Caen. The movement had its origin 
in Holland only some five years before that time. Rooses does not put the con- 
version so early, and Dr. Bouchery (De Gulden Passer, xviii (1940), at p. 94) says, 
tentatively, that it occurred ‘soon after his arrival in Antwerp’. The sect was an 
offshoot from Anabaptism, but it did not require its members to abjure other con- 
fessions or to challenge the authority of an established church. About 1567 Plantin 
moved to a more quietist wing of the sect, the ‘Housemates’, of similar principles. 
What these principles were is not easy to understand, and Plantin’s 4 sso cm 
give only a vague account of them; but they play so large a part in the defence of 
Plantin against charges of double-dealing in religion that it is desirable that the 
works of Niclaes and Barrefelt should be examined and quoted. It is not clear how 
severely the Roman Catholic Church regarded these enthusiasts at the time. The 
orthodox though liberal theologian, Arias Montanus, Plantin’s friend, approved of 
the Housemates, but Plantin had to set up a clandestine press to print books for the 
Family. Mr. Clair refers once, in a note (p. 246), to this press, at Vianen in Holland, 
an imperial fief of the Calvinist Seigneur de Brederode, but he has not put it in his 
index. It is certainly relevant to the story of Plantin, and the few facts known about 
it are set out by Dr. Bouchery (De Gulden Passer, as above, pp. 109-16). It is all very 
well to say that Anabaptists favoured religious toleration (they did at this time); 
but to adhere to a sect with that tendency and to profess devoted support of the 
militant Roman Catholic Church puts Plantin’s “deeply religious’ nature in a 
peculiar light. 

Plantin died a rich man and his name became a legend among printers. He was 
remembered, it would seem, chiefly for the large scale of his operations. Only 
Anton Koberger among earlier printers can have had so large a workshop, and it is 
doubtful whether any as big came into being afterwards until the nineteenth century. 
It would be interesting to trace the descent of the Plantin legend: it seems to have 
existed in the printers’ offices of all countries, for he was the last, or the last but 
the Elseviers, to have printed for the whole civilized world. Dr. L. Voet showed 
lately in an address to the Bibliographical Society that the printers’ chapel, wherever 
it existed in later times, had features that cannot be traced farther back than 
Plantin’s office.! It must have had roots going farther back, but what was re- 
membered later was Plantin’s chapel. A letter quoted by Mr. Clair (p. 175) supplies 
what must be the earliest example of the word ‘father’ for a doyen of the workmen: 
Jan Moretus wrote in 1589 that ‘the fathers of the company’ (les péres de la com- 
pagnie) were at Plantin’s bedside when he died. 

For classifying and indexing so much of the material and for writing the first 
modern life of Plantin, Max Rooses surely deserved a tribute somewhere in this 
book beyond being called once a ‘great scholar’. There are minor blemishes—some 
mistakes about technical matters (p. 111): ‘dressing a chase’ should be ‘dressing a 


1 Dr. Voet’s paper, ‘The Printers’ Chapel in the Plantinian House’, is to appear in a future 
issue of The Library.—Editor. 
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forme’; (p. 45) no type strictly to be called ‘Civilité’ (Secretary hand) was cut for 
Plantin, though a courante and a bdtarde probably were; (p. 146) what Updike 
described as ‘a superb Flemish lettre de forme’ in the Rechten, ende Costumen, 1582, is 
a Black Letter Tose French design with none of the distinguishing Flemish 
features; (pp. 45, 180) in writing that the use of copperplates in books came, 
generally speaking, late to Belgium, it would be well to mention that it began there 
with Colard Mansion (Boccaccio, De casibus virorum illustrium, Bruges, 1476); 
(p. 75) there is no reason to regard ‘papier au raisin’ (crown) as a luxury. The 
Dialogues on printing and writing (1567) might be given more prominence as carly 
texts on their subjects. Raphelengius is given less credit than is reasonably due to 
him for the conception and execution of the polyglot Bible, To write that Plantin’s 
move to Leyden and his appointment there as official printer to the Calvinist- 
dominated States-General and university ‘reawakened doubts about [his] orthodoxy’ 
seems ingenuous. 

The production of the book is not flawless: leads and spaces have risen and there 
are literal errors. The chapter-heads ornamented with Plantinian woodcuts are 
monotonous and give the volume a cloying period-flavour: another illustration 
or two would have given better value. One of Plantin’s bookbindings would be 
worth illustrating. 

Harry CARTER 


Atrrep Famsank and Bertnotp Wotprr, Renaissance Handwriting: an Anthology of Italic 
Scripts. London, Faber, 1960. Pp. 104-+4-96 plates. 11x 8} in. 63s. 


Tue making of anthologies is a perennial, fascinating, and hazardous occupation. 
Compilers delight in displaying their nicety, perarc and catholicity of taste; 
reviewers get equal pleasure from praising the inclusions and pointing out the 
superior merits of the materials overlooked. Messrs. Fairbank and Wolpe—the 
former a scasoned campaigner whose A Book of Scripts has had great and deserved 
prtaise—have sepdinal a book which fulfils its prime purpose, that of giving 
pleasure to connoisseurs of italic handwriting; the om will ry for the most part, 
serve to instruct its readers and to assist them toward a surer discrimination between 
good handwriting and that which is merely showy. 

Mr. Fairbank’s introduction gives a brief history of humanistic scripts, dis- 
tinguishing between the formal book hands, which he calls ‘humanistic (roman)’, 
and the * teen called ‘humanistic (cursive)’. Starting with the Caroline, he traces 
the emergence of cursive characteristics: increased slope and the reduction of pen- 
lifts through diagonal joins, both helping to increase speed. The effect of the inven- 
tion of printing upon handwriting—the freezing of the formal scripts by their 
canonization in metal—is also discussed. Mr. Fairbank feels that type had less effect 
on italic than on roman, since italic types were first cut much later. This rather 
misses the point; the drying up of the market for manuscript books meant that 
there was little need for roman writing. Increased literac oe greater commercial 
use for handwriting kept it alive and so it continued to evolve, unfettered by mecha- 
nical considerations, toward forms which could be written faster. It is significant 
that the most interesting and liveliest hands displayed here are from documents 
and letters, not manuscript books. 

Mr. Fairbank also treats of the writing-masters and their manuals; those dis- 
cussed and illustrated are the familiar ones already reproduced in other anthologies 
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or in complete facsimile: Arrighi, Tagliente, Palatino, Mercator, et al. One finds few 
surprises. There is a fair amount of biography, both here and in Mr. Wolpe’s notes 
—occasionally repetitious, as is the danger in any collaboration—but little about 
teaching wire or the conduct of the writing-schools, subjects meriting greater 
investigation than they have yet received. There is also a brief recapitulation of the 
current handwriting revival, together with comments on the techniques of modern 
italic writing. 

The most interesting part of the introduction, as of the plates, lies in the section 
devoted to italic handwriting in England. Investigation in the Public Record 
Office, at the British Museum, in Oxford and (especially) Cambridge archives has 
turned up varied examples of the italic hand in England during the sixteenth 
century, many of quite high quality. The hand was practised by people of rank 
and fashion; by scholars and courtiers; and by professionals, secretaries and school- 
masters, who, as might be expected, generally wrote best. It is odd and interesting 
that Catherine Parr, John Dee, and Lady Arabella Stuart wrote the italic; it is 
comforting to other amateurs to note that they did not write it overly well. 

Mr. Wolpe’s notes add considerable biographical and historical background to 
the plates. He has read widely and dredged up much interesting material, often 
from out-of-the-way sources. Unfortunately, at the same time beck he and Mr. 
Fairbank have omitted some considerably more accessible ones. Claudin’s work 
on Jean de Vingles is cited, but not that of Sir Henry Thomas. The works of 
Edward Strange and Lewis Day may have been pioncer anthologies of calligraphy, 
but neither is as well printed or useful as Tschichold’s Schatzkammer der Schreibkunst, 
to name but one recent production. Cotarelo’s bio-bibliography of the Spanish 
masters is a model of what such books should be, but Lucas and Yciar are the only 


Spaniards represented here; Bradley's more general, and still useful, Dictionary is 
never cited. Mr. Morison’s Latin Script since the Renaissance certainly deserved 
mention, but so does his Notes on the Development of Latin Script which superseded it. 

The real merits of a book like the present one, however, lie not in the text but the 
“wap and here the authors do extremely well indeed. Except for the illustrations 
rom the printed manuals (which might — have been dispensed with) there 


are few that are hackneyed, and many that have never been reproduced before. The 
most interesting section, properly, is that devoted to English sixteenth-century 
hands. Here the choice has om intelligent and the plates grouped in a highly 
instructive manner. John Cheke’s two hands, a highly formal book-script and a 
decorative cursive with traces of the secretary hand, make an excellent pair; so do 
Ascham’s regular, measured book-hand and bis fluent, graceful cursive. The letter 
of the seven-year-old Duke of Richmond is remarkable not only for the dazzling 
precocity of the script but for the elevated tone of the language; one wonders how 
often it was rewritten before Croke, his tutor, passed it. There is a bravura piece 
by Wybrandt Bornstra, a Dutch calligrapher, addressed to Queen Elizabeth, in 
which one can see anticipated the baroque style of Van den Velde and his school. 
There are also a number of pieces attributed to Arrighi (students of calligraphy are 
becoming almost as fond of the attributions game as the art historians), including 
two excellent papal briefs addressed to Wolsey. The newest of the Arrighi dis~ 
coveries, the Colchester manuscript of Machiavelli's La Clizia found by Dr. B. M. 
Corrigan and ascribed to Arrighi by Mr. Morison (which they hope to publish 
soon), is unfortunately too recent to figure here. There are several plates from the 
Bodleian Palatino manuscript, but no illustration (nor any mention) of the Berlin 
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specimen, reproduced by Wardrop; there is a page from Mr. Wolpe’s own Beau- 
chesne manuscript, but those at Harvard and Newberry are not mentioned. 

Among the printed pieces, the two Arrighi broadsides—one printed by Janiculo 
showing the types cut for Trissino’s work, the other by Blado in Arrighi’s third type 
and dealin with the marital difficulties of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon— 
are especially interesting. The Blado broadside, issued at Rome in 1534, shows an 
ornamented initial C which also occurs in various editions of Tagliente printed by 
Blado and by others, both in Rome and Venice; other letters from the same entrelacs 
set, as well as the small entrelacs border used in the 1525 half-size Tagliente, turn up 
also in a 1528 Opera nvova de ricette printed at Venice by G. A. Nicolini da Sabbio. 
One cannot help but wonder how, if they are the same ornaments, they travelled 
back and forth toad Rome and Venice. Perhaps they were cast, even though 
they look like wood. 

The section of plates devoted to the italic revival is disappointingly perfunctory. 
If so few hands could be illustrated, it might have been wiser to show none. We 
are given no sample from the hand of James Wardrop, who wrote one of the best 
jor italics of the revival, quite free from the ‘calligraphic cosmetic’ deprecated by 
Mr. Morison in his letter reproduced; none from John Howard Benson, among 
the best and most influential of the American calligraphers; none from Herr Her- 
mann Zapf, nor Jan van Krimpen, nor any other continental scribe. 

It is difficult to reproduce handwriting well and economically; collotype, the 
ideal medium, can be prohibitively expensive in long runs. It is regrettable he the 
printers found it necessary to employ a heavily coated paper, with consequent un- 
pleasant glare; in general, however, the reproduction is satisfactory. It is unfortu- 
nate, too, that the rigid design of the book compels the reader to thumb constantly 
back and forth between Introduction, Notes, and Plates. Recent architectural and 
art books (and, more relevant, the Lakeside Press's The Roman Letter) prove that, 
when author and designers work together to solve the problems of co-ordinating 
text and illustrations, they can produce a far more usable book. 


James WELLS 


Luict Batsamo, Giovann’ Angelo Scinzenzeler, tipografo in Milano (1500-1526). Annali 
biobibliografia. (Biblioteca Bibliografica Italica, no, 20.) Firenze, Sansoni Antiquariato, 
1959. Pp. 250. Lire 15,000, 

Lirtie of fundamental importance remains to be done in Italian bibliography of 
the fifteenth century, so it is a welcome sign that Italian bibliographers are turning 
their attention more and more in detail to printing in the sixteenth. agers. | 
closely upon Dr. Serra-Zanetti’s big book on Bolognese printing in the perio 
1500-20, we now have Dr. Balsamo’s study of the man who just managed by his 
first few books in 1500 to be an incunable printer and who continued at work in 
Milan until 1526. It is hardly surprising that Dr. Balsamo should have chosen 
Giovanni Angelo Scinzenzeler as his subject for his first published book, since he 
himself worked in the Soprintendenza Bibliografica per la Lombardia in Milan 
until his promotion in 1959 to be Soprintendente for Sardinia. While in Milan he 
found a seni in the Archivio di Stato which proved conclusively that Gio- 


vanni Angelo was indeed the son of Uldericus Scinzenzeler, the great printer who 
was at work in Milan from 1477 to 1500—this being a fact which B.M.C. had hinted 
at as a strong probability but had been unable to prove. The two articles which 
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Dr. Balsamo published in Amor di Libro on the subject' have been too modestly 
left unmentioned in the present book. Uldericus was certainly dead by 1515, and 
Dr. Balsamo believes that Giovanni Angelo probably died in 1527 or 1528. He was 
a bookseller before becoming exclusively a printer: his name first appears in the 
latter capacity on 20 June 1500, when he printed Part II of Nicolaus Panormitanus'’s 
vast commentary on the Decretals for the bookseller Johannes de Legnano. The 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie asserted in 1891 that Giovanni Angelo Scinzenzeler 
was known to have printed eighty-one books: Dr. Balsamo now brings the total 
up to 206,? but from his figure I now have to subtract one. Of the books in Dr. 
Balsamo’s list 192 are signed and fourtcen unsigned. Thirty were unknown to all 
previous published sources, and it is thanks to Dr. Balsamo’s tireless industry that so 
many have been found. He gives a list of forty-six libraries in thirty towns in Italy 
which possess books printed by G. A. Scinzenzeler; one library in Austria; the 
Vatican; five in France; five in Germany; three in England; one in Spain; thirteen 
in the U.S.A. 

The brothers De Legnano commissioned many books from Giovanni Angelo, 
and it seems rather strange that he apparently never did any work for that other 
noted publisher in Milan at the time, Nicolaus de Gorgonzola. Many of the latter's 
most important books, however, were being printed by a rival printer of great skill 
and resources, Alexander Minutianus. Altogether, 120 books were printed by 
Scinzenzeler for the brothers De Legnano, but in 1524 he did not print a single 
book that has come down to us: in that year Milan suffered plague and two French 
invasions. 

The books themselves include Latin classics by Terence, Lucan, Ovid, Cicero, 
Persius, Juvenal, Sallust, Horace; a few Greek authors in translation; commentaries 
by the great humanists Valla, Merula, Filelfo, and Poliziano; religious books 
(the Missale Ambrosianum of 1522 is conspicuous, but it is not, alas, in the British 
Museum); romances of chivalry; travel books; and legal works. More modern 
authors include Petrarch, Cecco d’ Ascoli, Bembo, and Ariosto. 

Particularly noteworthy are an Ovid, Heroides, of 16 January 1501, and a Gior- 
dano Ruffo, the famous book on horses, 30 March 1501: each of these is known to 
Dr. Balsamo in a single copy in private hands in northern Italy. One might also 
give special mention to a Virgil of 515 which is not in Mambelli’s bibliography of 
the poet published in 1954: Dr. Balsamo has found a copy at Bergamo. A number 
of books are recorded only by Panzer, and one wonders sadly whither they have 
disappeared, Dr. Balsamo makes it quite clear that his bibliography does not repre- 
sent all the books which Giovanni Angelo ever printed. This is something which 
inevitably happens to all bibliographers of early periods, especially, I think, in Italy. 

The author gives descriptions and reproductions of seven Scinzenzeler devices, 
some of which had belonged to Uldericus. For each book that he has seen, or of 
which he has obtained photographs, Dr. Balsamo gives size, type (gothic or roman), 
signature collations wherever possible, number of columns and lines, presence or 
absence of capital spaces and guide-letters, colophons, brief notes on contents, 
bibliographical references, notes on earlier and later editions of the same text, and 
full locations. One could scarcely ask for more. 


1 L. Balsamo, ‘Giovann’ Angelo Scinzenzeler tipografo in Milano (1$00-1526)', Amor di 
Libro, anno V, fasc. iii (luglio-settembre 1957), 131-8; fasc. iv (ottobre-dicembre 19$7), 221-8, 
These articles are reprinted almost verbatim in the present volume. 

2 I do not understand why he gives the total as 227 on p. 24. 
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His no. 190, Albertus de Saxonia, Quaestiones super libros Physicorum Aristotelis, 
s.n., is included because Reichling (373) attributes it to G. A. Scinzenzeler at Milan 
‘circa 1500’ even though the book itself contains the words ‘Ex Veneto cenobio 
Stephanio .M..iiij (sic) eidibus (sic) Ianuarijs’, which can hardly refer to any year but 
1504. As the Gesamtkatalog (i. 392) points out, the book (copy at Palermo known to 
Reichling) is merely part of an edition of several authors who also include Nico- 
letus Vernia and Antonius Trombetta, the whole having been printed at Venice in 
1504 by Jacobus Pentius. The British Museum has only the part by Trombetta, 
Opus in Metaphysicam Arist. lf Dr. Balsamo had known how unreliable Reichling 
is in the correct attribution of unsigned books, and had realized that an author whose 
name begins with A can easily be looked up in the Gesamtkatalog, he would have 
prevented himself from including this book in a bibliography of Giovanni Angelo 
Scinzenzeler. It is, however, his only serious error. He might have added to his 
notes on no. 191, Mauritius de Portu Hiberniae, Lectura in quaestiones Ioannis Scoti 
super Isagogis Porphirii, sn. (c. 1500, copy at Naples), that it is also Stillwell M 333, 
with another copy at the Holy Name College. 

There are 120 Lesimniles in the book, some of which are too much reduced in 
size to be very valuable. Dr. Balsamo may be forgiven for misquoting certain 
British Museum press-marks, but two other misprints which hit the Anglo-Saxon 
eye are F, J. Morton for Norton on p. 32, and the British Museum Short-Title 
Catalogue of Italian Books, 1465-1600, given as 1415-1600 on p. 40. 

Dr. Balsamo’s book is most alarmingly expensive, but it will have to be bought 
by many libraries. It badly needed to be written, and he has made an exceptionally 
good job ofit. Alexander Minutianus now needs to be treated to a monograph on 
similar lines. 


D. E. Ruopes 


Vinton A, Dearinc, A Manual of Textual Analysis. University of California Press, 1959; 

Cambridge University Press. Pp. xii+ 108. 9x 6 in. 28s. 

Tue book under review is a manual, and for this reason it not only presents a 
description of the author’s method of textual criticism but includes as well—in the 
words of the author—‘much general textual methodology, ranging from how to 
record variants to the possibilities of using computing machines’. 

The book is divided into four chapters, ‘Preliminary Distinctions’, ‘Rules of 
Analysis’, ‘Mechanics of Calculation’, ‘Examples’. The first chapter sets out certain 
principles of terminology, but its main task is to distinguish between the descent of 
manuscripts (called ‘bibliographical analysis’ by the author) and the descent of the 
states of a text (textual analysis proper). This distinction seems to be one of the 
author's special concerns, and he claims to be unique in separating the two and 
giving the latter precedence over the former. 

The present reviewer must confess that she is unable to follow the author's 
arguments in this basic distinction, and for this reason she is probably unable to 
appreciate the value of the book as a whole. The ‘wench sal pane 8 iven on 
p: 4 in order to elucidate the difference between bibliographical and textual descent 
assumes the case of three manuscripts A, B, C, datable in that order, of which B 
states in its colophon that it is a copy of A, and C proves to be dependent on A 
through pdinaet characteristics, such as spelling. The readings, however, do not 
reflect this state of affairs. Those in B, when differing from A, agree with C, and 
those in C, when differing from A, agree with B. From this the author concludes 
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direct textual descent from A through B to C, whereas, bibliographically speaking, 
A would be the original from which both B and C stem independently. No serious 
scholar dealing with textual criticism would ever establish elchar of these stemmata. 
If the facts assumed for this example ever did occur, C could only be the result of 
some kind of contamination. And if B’s colophon stated it to be a copy of A, yet B 
contained different readings, it could either be a ‘corrected’ version of a copy (even 
colophons were often copied!), or the scribe of B would himself be responsible for 
the variants. However this may be, a scholar making a critical edition of a text 
represented by these three manuscripts might have to eliminate B and C altogether 
in establishing his text, and might have to come to the conclusion that A contained 
corruptions which could be cured by conjectures only or would have to be indi- 
cated as being beyond repair. 

It becomes obvious from this hypothetical example alone, and from all that 
follows, that the author’s aim as textual analyser is not the determination of the 
value of a given textual tradition for the reconstruction of a —usually lost—original 
text, but the establishing of an original text by a more or less mechanical computa- 
tion of textual agreements or disagreements in a number of manuscripts (or printed 
editions) of a given text. The astonishing statement that in textual analysis ‘judg- 
ment is not necessary, and indeed is forbidden, during the analysis proper’ (p. 8) can 
only be explained by a firm belief in the value of mathematical formulas. 

Neither in this first chapter nor in the second, dealing with the rules of analysis, 
is there a word to be found on the assessment of the value of the various forms in 
which a text has come down to us. In other words, the first tasks of textual criticism, 
those of describing the sources and eliminating those worthless for the work in 
hand, are completely ignored in Professor Dearing’s method (although they could 
hardly be described as belonging to ‘bibliographical analysis’). For this reason the 
‘rules for analysis’ could only be valid after a process of elimination has taken place 
or for the purpose of making the elimination. For this latter purpose some of the 
errors in the conventional list of typical errors occurring in texts, set out, with 
illustrations, on pp. 10 ff., can be used. 

Apart from this complete lack of evaluation of the evidence—in spite of occa- 
sional references to ‘better’ readings—there is much to be found in Professor 
Dearing’s method which might be of use when dealing with more recent works, 
such as some of the examples in Chapter IV (Dryden’s prologue to Etherege’s The 
Man of Mode and Dryden's Mac Flecknoe, the latter representing the anid case of 
revision by an author). But as soon as authors of a period prior to the invention of 
the art of printing are involved the ultimate questionableness of the method 
becomes apparent. According to the author’s findings in the case of Chaucer’s 
Complaint to his Purse, the manuscript F, of the first half of the fifteenth century, is 
accepted as the ancestor of all the i extant textual states. This text varies in only 
' two instances from that printed by Pace and reproduced in the present book. Even 
if the stemma arrived at by Professor Dearing is given preference to that of Pace, 
there still remains the question whether manuscript ath err not an autograph 
—represents a faithful verbatim copy of Chaucer's original version. This question, 
which no amount of calculation, ee only judgement, could answer, is not even 
asked, yet its solution would be the only thing that really mattered in true textual 
criticism. 

Professor Dearing devised his method originally when dealing with the inter- 
relations of the manuscripts of the Bible, especially of the Greek New Testament. 
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Two examples of this are given. In the second the result is a di with an 
assumed unified conception of the gospel story at the apex on which the four 
canonical gospels ultimately depend, showing at the same time the interrelations of 
all four versions. But the problem of searching for a version of the gospel story that 
is behind the four canonical gospels is completely different from the traditional tasks 
of textual criticism of trying to establish the original version of the work of one 
single author. And one is probably justified in asking oneself the question whether 
a method purporting to * applicable in such different cases can be of value in 
serious textual criticism. The examples given in Chapter IV do not inspire the 
greatest confidence. 

Finally, it seems strange that in a manual on textual criticism no mention is made 
of Paul Maas’s fundamental work on the subject (published in 1927 under the title 
Textkritik in Gercke-Norden’s Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, vol. i, 3rd ed., 
as a separate edition in 1949, and in an English version in 1958), although older and 
partly out-of-date works are quoted and used. 

ELIsABETH ROSENBAUM 


Pavlina Hamanovi, Z déjin knizni vazby od nejstar3ich dob do konce XIX. stol. Praha, 

Orbis, 1959. Pp. 276+-170 plates (9 in colour). 9} <7 in. 60 kés. 

Tue title of Miss Hamanova’s book—a literal English rendering of it is ‘From 
the history of bookbinding from the earliest times until the end of the nineteenth 
century —might lead the reader to expect a collection of essays rather than a general 
history of the craft. It is in fact neither the one thing nor the other, but a succinct, 
well-documented, and reliable account of bookbinding history, written from the 
point of view of an observer in Prague who has decided to pay special attention 
to Czechoslovak and Central European developments, and to restrict her illustra- 
tions to examples of which the originals are in Czechoslovak collections. 

The first third of the book is devoted to the medieval period, and here Miss 
Hamanova’s narrative both summarizes and develops the more accessible accounts 
already available in Ernst Kyriss’s Verzierte gotische Einbdnde and his article on 
bindings in Prague libraries which appeared in Studies in Bibliography, iii (1950/1). 
A few pages on oriental bindings are followed by unexceptionable but highly 
compressed chapters on Renaissance bindings in France, Italy, and Germany. 
Thereafter the story becomes more detailed and at the same time more concen- 
trated on developments in Central Europe, though the work of the Western 
European baroque masters is given due attention, and the other main lines of 
development outside Czechoslovakia are briefly chronicled. Though the lower 
chronological limit is roughly the end of the nineteenth century, the stress is on fine 
say 0 and the evolution of cloth casing and publishers’ bindings is not discussed 
in detail. 

For those who possess a less than fluent reading knowledge of Czech the 161 
half-tone and the nine colour illustrations will be of the greatest interest. Most of 
the originals are in the University Library or the Artistic Crafts Museum in Prague; 
they are admirably photographed, though the actual reproductions are rather small 
ak not of the highest quality, and the inclusion of even more spines in the photo- 

aphs would have been welcome. It is perhaps worth noting that where two 
illustrations appear on a single plate the upper caption refers to the lower illustra- 
tion—though Nos. 39 and 40 are exceptions to this curious principle. 


The illustrations naturally reflect the strength and weaknesses of Czechoslovak 
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collections, and bindings in the cuir ciselé manner and of the Romanesque and 
medieval periods are well represented. Thereafter the Czechoslovak and Central 
European Renaissance and later periods predominate in general, but there are some 
fine French and Italian baroque bindings, and among several notable French 
Renaissance examples a dated one of 1558 (pl. 57) and a masterly—and unusually 
restrained—fanfare binding incorporating blind-stamped leaf-sprays (pl. 62) deserve 
special mention. 

The actual text, which occupies only 178 of the 276 pages in the book, is docu- 
mented in exemplary style, and two lists are provided of works to which reference 
is made. The first of these covers material published in Czechoslovakia and would 
appear to be above criticism—certainly this reviewer has found no gaps. The 
second list, devoted to other works, shows a good knowledge of the continental 
literature, but—if one may judge by surprising omissions—several important 
English and American contributions directly relevant to some of the bindings 
discussed seem not to have been available to the author. For example, the Balti- 
more Exhibition Catalogue (1957), No. 107, and Mr. H. M. Nixon’s Broxbourne 
Library: Styles and Designs of Bookbindings (1956), No. 1, deserve a reference in 
connexion with the Prague Chapter Library Romanesque binding; and Mr. 
Nixon’s notes on Broxbourne No. 7 would have enabled Miss Hamanovi to 
increase her figure for Richenbach bindings from thirty-nine to forty-one. By a 
strange oversight, G. D. Hobson’s Maioli (1926) is omitted, though a Filostrato 
binding is illustrated (pl. 53) and discussed; and the same author's Reliures a la 
fanfare (1935), pl. 34, Mr. A. R. A. Hobson’s French and Italian Collectors and their 
Bindings (1953), No. 28, and Broxbourne No. 52 are all relevant to the splendid 
Philippe Desportes (or de Mornay ?) binding (Miss Hamanova’s pl. 64). Moreover, 
Mr. Nixon’s Twelve Books in Fine Bindings from the Library of ]. W. Hely-Hutchinson 
(1953), pl. 6, shows a binding for Marx Fugger closely resembling Miss Hamanova’s 

1. $6; and, finally, the only Scottish binding illustrated (pl. 126)—a handsome 

herring-bone’ example covering an Edinburgh dissertation of 1729—could have 
done with a reference to the text and illustration of a 1734 analogue—No. 81 in 
G. D. Hobson’s English Bindings 1490-1940 in the Library of J. R. Abbey (1940). 

In accordance with the now familiar East European practice, the has an 
independent scholar as ‘scientific editor’. None the less a number of features about 
it on the editorial side call for protest: there are no indexes whatsoever; the list of 
plates includes much useful detail but neither press-marks nor statements regarding 
previous publication; and there are no page indications which would enable the 
reader to find the coloured plates and—what is far more important—the text-pages 
relating to works illustrated in monochrome. The notes are together at the end 
of the text, though some might consider them concise enough to have warranted 
their being placed in the footnote’s natural habitat. However that may be, if the 
decision is taken to have end-notes, then means must be found to make reference 
from text to notes and vice versa a relatively simple matter. In this respect in 
Miss Hamanova’s book every man’s hand seems turned against the exasper- 


ated reader: the chapters are not even numbered and there are no running headlines. 
This lack of imagination does not reflect on the author’s scholarship in any way, 
and the book is one that no serious student of bookbinding history can afford to 
miss; but the reader who can make full use of it without a considerable rise in 
blood-pressure will be phlegmatic indeed. 


J. S. G. Summons 
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British Museum. Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts, 1926-1930. Published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, London, 1959. Pp. xviii+-644. 10x 6} in. £9. 9s. 
Tuis is not nearly as fat a volume as its predecessor, the Catalogue of Additions, 

1921-1925, but that was swollen, in number of manuscripts, number of index- 

entries, and number of printed pages, by the unusual bulk of the papers of Sir 

Robert Peel, and it is impossible to say of the present volume other than that here 
ain is both richness and variety over a great sweep of time. Apart from the papyri, 
¢ range is from 1100, a round number that may serve here as the date of a Greek 

“Evangelistarium once in the possession of Ruskin, to the present century, the most 

notable representative of which is perhaps the series of Forsyte novels and stories, 

complete except for The Man of Property. Between come the Luttrell Psalter and 
the Bedford Psalter and Hours to give richness, and, to give variety, the Apologia de 

Barbis (known to all readers of The Library through the man that brought it to light 

and published it), the papers of the Earl of Midd ep oe II's Secretary of State 

(containing one volume of miscellaneous papers of Sir Kenelm Digby worth 

mentioning here), over a hundred volumes of records of the Chiswick Press, and 

many volumes, like the Forsyte volumes already mentioned, where the interests of 
the bibliographer and the editor converge. Some of the manuscripts of this last 
category, Carlyle’s draft of Past and Present, for example, have already been studied 
in some detail; others, like George Darley’s poems and Thomas Bewick’s autobio- 
graphical memoir, have been seen by editors and perhaps printed as extensively as 
they deserve; others again have either not been looked at or have as yet failed to 

yield anything substantial in print—the slip-proofs of the 1920 edition of W. H. 

Hudson’s Binds of La Plata; four and a half folios of Woodstock Entertainment for 

Queen’s Day, 1592; Cartwright’s The Royal Slave and Walter Montagu’s The 

Shepherd’s Paradise, both earlier than their first printed versions; Mill’s Logic; various 

works by Henry Festing Jones, musical as well as literary; odes of Coventry Pat- 

more; and two of Sir Edwin Arnold’s translations. 

The Keeper of Manuscripts tells us in his Preface that ‘the principles followed in 
this Catalogue are, in general, the same as those which have governed earlier 
volumes, but with the decision of the Trustees to transfer the printing of the Cata- 
logue of Additions to the Cambridge University Press, certain ree vive have 
been made’. He mentions two: a less pedantic use of square brackets in the index, 
and the exclusion from the index of published facsimiles of manuscripts. No one 
is likely to quarrel with these amendments. Nor is anyone likely to quarrel with 
what leaps to the eye, the change of type-face. Once a series of volumes like this 
Catalogue of Additions is under way the amount of chopping and changing that can 
be done to each new volume is very limited. It is not simply that the compiler 
ought not to disconcert and perhaps mislead the user by, say, substituting italic for 
the upper case of the previous volume (for a change, to see what it looks like, to be 
upsides with a current fad), but that he is tied to certain conventions of typography 
because these are, in fact, conventions of his cataloguing system. Nevertheless, there 
is usually room for a certain amount of change, and it is refreshing to have a 
new type-face now and then, along with such readjustment of spacing and align- 
ment as may be required to match it. The new volume has gone over to Imprint, 
and the manuscript numbers, which used to hang from the paragraphs they intro- 
duced, have now been brought in to range with the other lines of their paragraphs; 
the squared-off appearance is very clean and, since the numbers are still in hea 


type, there is no loss of clarity. The whole volume is remarkable for clarity. 
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There are places where individual readers will feel twinges of doubt. The biblio- 

rapher will not find under Bibliography in the index everything he himself might 
oo put under Bibliography—the Sandars Lectures of E. H. Minns for example. 
And the present reviewer feels that six and a half pages of description, some of it 
in double column, of the Luttrell Psalter comes rather oddly on the heels of the 
information that ‘the MS. is described in full, with 185 plates and bibliography, 
by E.G. Millar, The Luttrell Psalter’, &c. To suggest that these six and a ies 
might have been reduced to six and a half lines is less seemly in a printed review 
than in a light-hearted conversation. But the size of catalogue entries, of Catalogues, 
and of the price of Catalogues, to say nothing of the length of time they take to pro- 
duce, is no joke. Nor is the amount of information that is kept alive when it might 
be allowed to have become superfluous. In cataloguing half a dozen letters of Jane 
Austen for example, all of them printed by R. W. Chapman in his edition of the 
Letters, would not a reference to Chapman suffice, even though he fails to notice 
that the partial printing of one of the letters in The Times on 10 December 1930 was 
por in the same newspaper on 2 January 1931? 

On matters of judgement, size, and proportion there is, however, an answer 
to every query. In any case, queries laid out on end begin to have a querulous look, 
and that won't do for a review of this Catalogue. It is a splendid volume, a splendid 
addition to a splendid series. 

W. Park 


James O. Crossy, The Sources of the Text of Quevedo’s Politica de Dios. (The Modern Language 
Association of America, a Series XX.) The Modern Language Association of 
America, New York, 1959; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. x+125. 8x $$ in. 
245. 


Quevepo signed the dedication to the Count-Duke of Olivares of his Politica de 
Dios [primera — on 5 April 1621. The second part was written between the 


years 1634 and 1639. A manuscript copy of the first part is dated 1625, but it con- 
tains an ecclesiastical approbation of 26 January 1626 and a licence of 11 February 
1626 which were printed in the early editions of Saragossa. The Saragossa editions 
(X, Y, and Z) bear the date 1626 on their title-pages. From one or other of these 
derive (mediately or immediately) editions bearing imprints: Pamplona 1626, 
Barcelona 1626 (two editions with different printers), and Milan 1626. Another 
series of printed texts arises from a revised text printed in Madrid 1626 (two 
editions). A version of the second part was probably completed by 1635, and this 
survives in a single manuscript copy. A rearranged and much expanded copy of it 
was printed in 1655 after the author’s death. Professor Crosby has attempted to 
unravel the many strands of this perplexing tangle. Thanks to his industry, in- 
telligence, and pertinacity many of the puzzles have been solved. 

The facts barely summarized above are only a part of Mr. Crosby’s discoveries. 
Which is the earliest Saragossa edition dated 1626? What is the relation between it 
and the manuscript? Here the clinching arguments are textual rather than biblio- 
graphical. The evidence of unique and common errors indicates that what he calls 
edition X preceded edition Y, but his best argument is based on a count of super- 
ficially acceptable errors which enables him to say: ‘It is much more probable that 
Y corrected 29 discoverable errors than that X corrected 61 difficult errors’ (p. 35). 
By such means he establishes an order X-Y-Z for these editions. In his investiga- 
tion of the relation between the manuscript and X he points out that a sensible 
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haplography in the manuscript is printed in full in X and that three obvious errors 
in X are crossed out and corrected in the same hand and in the same ink in the 
manuscript. X therefore cannot have been printed from it. On the other hand, the 
manuscript is not a copy of X, for if it were, the copier must have corrected 73 per 
cent. of its ninety-cight errors. The manuscript and X derive from a lost common 
source. The argumentation seems sound enough. 

Mr. Crosby argues against the existence of a lost edition of 1625 mentioned by 
Tamayo de Vargas in the seventeenth century. I wonder. According to Mr. 
Crosby, X collates: A~L® M¢; it is foliated: [i-x]+1-81+-[i]. He also tells us that 
the preliminaries start on A2‘ and end on fol. 5" (? = B7*). The text also begins on 
that page (B7"). The foliation presumably begins on B3". Is there any means of 
explaining why the foliation should begin in the preliminaries, in the middle of 
a series of quotations from the Scriptures, other than that the printer was following 
a lost edition in which the preliminaries collated [*]* [**]®? This bibliographical 
evidence which Mr. Crosby gives us, but does not examine, seems to indicate the 
existence of a lost earlier edition. I am not convinced by the argument he uses 
about the dates of the licences, &c., of X; if the lost edition was merely intended as 
a privately printed present for the Count-Duke and for circulation among a re- 
stricted circle of courtiers and ecclesiastics, neither licences nor approbations would 
have been necessary. 

In other ways too Mr. Crosby takes too much for granted. It is credulous to say: 
‘I doubt that any printer would have dared to print on the titlepage of a book a date 
which might seem to be a patent falsification’ (p. 19). False dates and imprints were 


not unknown in seventeenth-century Spain—I can think of halfa dozen now. Iam 
not convinced that all the imprints and dates of all editions of Quevedo’s Politica de 


Dios are necessarily genuine. : 

The excellent qualities of Mr. Crosby’s textual scholarship enable him to sort out 
the filiations of the later editions and manuscripts. His arguments are convincing 
and his stemma acceptable. His reader can now pick and » se with discernment 
among these texts, and let us hope he will have a reliable critical edition of this 
important work before too many years have passed. Unfortunately, however, the 
author's bibliographical lags behind his textual skill. Further investiga- 
tion of the purely bibliographical features of the printed editions could have helped 
the textual study. Terms like ‘palimpsest’ and ‘signatures’ are misused. And the 
descriptions tell us nothing about format except what we can gather from the colla- 
tions and from page-mceasurements. The descriptive appendix leaves much to be 
desired. On the whole, however, the merits of the book far outweigh its defects. 
The author’s desire to understand the transmission of Quevedo’s text has largely 


been fulfilled by his pertinacious industry and intelligent grasp of textual problems. 


Epwarp M. WILson 


James O. Crossy, The Text Tradition of the Memorial ‘Catélica, Sacra, Real Magestad’. Univer- 
sity of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1958. Pp. xiv+ 81. 84 x $4 in. $4.00. 

Tue text with which Professor Crosby is concerned is a verse satire which 
appeared towards the end of Olivares’s tenure of office as the favourite of Philip IV 
of Spain. It is, naturally enough, anonymous, but its attribution to Quevedo was 
long held to be responsible for his arrest and subsequent imprisonment. This hypo- 
thesis has been convincingly disputed, and Quevedo’s authorship is likewise in 
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doubt. We are, however, unlikely to get any closer to certainty without a detailed 
examination of the poem itself, and this cannot be made until there is a reliable text 
available. Professor Crosby’s object has been to produce such a version, attempting 
to discover ‘the probable original form of the Memorial by the methods which have 
been so highly developed in the studies of Classical and Old French texts’. His 
intention, po asa goes further, because his book is also meant to serve ‘as an 
example of the urgent need for applying the principles of textual criticism to those 
seventeenth-century Spanish works whose sources are found in a multiplicity of 
manuscripts or printed editions’. 

The Memorial does pose a formidable number of technical problems. Professor 
Crosby has examined twenty ‘manuscripts’—which term he uses to include the two 
earliest printed texts—(as against the twelve used by Professor Blecua for his 
edition in Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, viii (1954)), varying greatly in both 
length and order of contents, from which he was able to isolate a basic text of 152 
lines ‘found in all MSS except four, each of which merely omits a few scattered 
verses’. In MS. R, this appears with the addition of 36 lines, none of which is found 
in any other version. In MS. A (adopted by Professor Blecua as the basis of his 
edition), 48 other additional lines appear at various points, 16 of which are sup- 
ported by seven further manuscripts, another 4 by six out of those seven, and 4 
more by three out of those six. The effect of virtually all the additional lines is to 


introduce a note of sharp and personal ridicule, and Professor Crosby argues from 
internal evidence that the original form of the Memorial must have been the shorter 
and less personal text. 

On examining the manuscripts in greater detail, in the light of the stemma pro- 
duced by this first analysis, Professor Crosby found that it was substantially con- 


firmed by the textual study of the errors and variants of his twenty versions. His 
study of the various groups of manuscripts enabled him to establish three ‘well- 
defined subdivisions, and with them the partial texts of their respective archetypes’, 
representing eight manuscripts; of the remaining twelve, he rejected all save two as 
‘relatively corrupt’, which left him with three reconstructed archetypes and two 
independent manuscripts which could all be described as ‘relatively pure and reli- 
able texts’. He eliminated three of the five because their alterations to the basic text 
had already ‘been proved corruptions’ in the first—and more subjective—stage of 
his analysis, leaving him with one archetype and one manuscript. Preferring ‘an 
archetype . . . to a single MS’ (since ‘its text . . . represents a small area of the text 
which is known, rather than a single spot in a web of known and unknown MSS’), 
he was led to choose y as the basis of his own edition—a choice confirmed by the 
fact that this text presented the smallest number of unique variants of any of his 
‘five reliable MSS’. If accepted, the results of his painstaking study would thus 
require a ‘radical revision of present conceptions of the original form of the 
Memorial’, including the abandonment of MS. A as the basis of a critical edition— 
and hence the rejection of a substantial portion of the accepted text. 

One might, however, object that the Memorial may, after all, have been circulated 
to different friends in differing versions, or the dangerously personal portions might 
—as Professor Blecua suggested—have been suppressed in certain cases from motives 
of prudence. It seems to me that when the ‘basic text’ is re-examined stylisticall to 
determine the question of Quevedo’s authorship, the ‘interpolations should. be 
studied once again to see how they would respond to similar tests. And in spite of 
the amount of erudition in this book, I am left with the feeling that anonymous 
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satires of this sort may well be so akin to popular ballads in their transmission that 
the attempt to establish an ‘original’ by ‘applying the methods of textual criticism’ 
may be equally misleading in both cases. Perhaps it was not the best sort of 
example to choose, to make Professor Crosby's general point about the need to 


apply such principles in the field of Spanish Golden Age literature. 
R. D. F. Princ-MILt 


Hersert Davis and Hevgn Garpner (editors), Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies presented to 
Frank Percy Wilson in honour of his seventieth birthday. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1959. 
Pp. viii+- 355, 5 plates. im. 42s. 

Tus editors of this handsome collection of essays speak of it modestly as ‘only a 
token volume in honour of a great Elizabethan scholar’, for the good reason that 
for practical purposes the authors included ‘represent a far larger group of pupils, 
friends, and colleagues all over the world who would wish to show their sibcien 
and gratitude to F. P. Wilson’ on this occasion. Yet it is indeed a substantial token, 
and many of the contributions will certainly inspire further research in a number of 
directions; which is, I imagine, something that will please its recipient enormously, 
concerned as he still is, with unflagging energy, with directing younger generations 
of scholars into profitable fields of study. 

Undoubtedly justice will be done elsewhere to the excellent articles of a more 
general literary nature. This notice is of necessity concerned with Professor Wilson 
in his capacity as a recent President of the Bibliographical Society, and intends 
merely to draw attention to those parts of the volume which must be of particular 
concern to members of that Society. The choice is an uneasy one and may at times 
appear even arbitrary, so well have editors and contributors tried to reflect the many- 
sidedness of Professor Wilson, yet for the present purpose it must be made. 

The late F. R. yon in ‘The Complaint of Thomas Digges’, deals with the 
‘privately published’ second editions of the Pantometria and the Stratioticos, two 
mathematical and scientific treatises by Leonard Digges and his son Thomas, a 
story which he re-creates from the appropriate documents in Star Chamber and 
King’s Bench. It is a story ‘which involves speculation for a profitable rise in price 
of a greatly sought-after technical publication, and a clever attempt to defraud the 
author of bis just profits—an attempt that counted upon political favouritism and 
intrigue to enable the perpetrators to escape punishment’, and, while being inter- 
esting in itself, adds to our knowledge of publishing-costs during the reign of 
Elizabeth I. In ‘Harington’s Folly’ Kathleen M. Lea examines two manuscripts of 
Harington’s translation of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, British Museum MS. Add. 
18920 and Bodleian MS. Rawlinson poet. 125, the former of which was used as 

rinter’s copy, and shows how ‘this is a book which we can see in the making a 
ittle more clearly than is usual in its period’. The late Sir Walter Greg contributes 
two notes of interest to bibliographers, the first on the date of Twelfth Night, in 
which he summarizes sixteenth- and seventeenth-century evidence on the subject, 
the second on ‘Copyright in Unauthorized Texts’, in which he tells from Domestic 
State Papers of 1631 the story of Michael Sparke, whose action ‘in providing an 


authorized text to replace a surreptitious edition previously entered and printed was 
in part the cause of his being cited before the Court of High Commission’. John 
Crow writes on ‘Some Jacobean Catch-Phrases and Some Light on Thomas 
Bretnor’, an almanac-writer between 1607 and 1619 in whose works appear a vast 
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quantity of little mottoes or catch-phrases, here listed by Mr. Crow, which ‘should 
be of interest to the student of the colloquial English of the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century’: amongst whom, of course, bibliographers will wish to be 
included! Finally, Kathleen Tillotson discusses ‘Donne’s Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century (1800-72)’, showing with a wealth of reference how the too frequentl 
accepted notion of the ‘rediscovery’ of Donne at the beginning of the twentie 
century must be set aside; ‘the true picture is rather one of a gradual (though not 
steady) recovery than of revolutionary discovery; so gradual that any starting-point 
much later than Johnson’s Lives of the Poets would be arbitrary’. 

The volume ends with ‘A Select List of the Published Writings of Frank Per 
Wilson’, a perusal of which confirms, if confirmation were needed, the indebted- 
ness of members of the Bibliographical Society to the scholarship of their Past 
President. 

ARTHUR Brown 


L. F. Casson, “The Mediaeval Manuscripts of the Grey Collection in Saleroom and Book- 
shop.’ (Quarterly Bulletin of the South African Library, Vol. xiv, No. 1, September 1959, 
pp. 3-33.) South African Library, Cape Town, 4s. 6d. 

SpectALists in this country will have been aware that the Governor of Cape 
Colony, Sir George Grey, gave over a hundred manuscripts to the South African 
Library in 1861, but information on the sources of the collection has been almost 
non-existent. Professor Casson’s intention therefore to publish a series of articles, of 
which this is the first, on the Grey manuscripts is especially welcome. In this article 
he has confined himself to tracing the provenance of the manuscripts before Grey’s 
ownership and to investigating from what source he bought them. This was no casy 
task even though they were mostly bought in London between 1841 and 1860, and 
Professor Casson is especially to be congratulated over the high number of manu- 
scripts which he succeeded in tracking down in files of catalogues of such booksellers 
as Henry G. Bohn, Willis & Sotheran, Boone, Lilly, Quaritch, and C. H. Beck of 
Nordlingen. (It may be remarked en passant that, with the exception of the last- 
named but one, the tracing of complete files of the catalogues themselves is matter 
of no small difficulty.) This most interesting preliminary survey has enabled Pro- 
fessor Casson to make some general observations on Grey's methods as a collector, 
and in fact to invest with some sort of personality a figure who, as a bibliophile, 
was previously merely a name. A. N. L. Munsy 
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Recent Books and Periodicals 


The English and American books here listed have for the most part been sent to the 
Editor by their publishers or authors. The continental publications are mostly listed from 
notes sent to the Editor by correspondents living in the countries concerned.' 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE LIBRARY. In general, 


however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


BARNARD, CYRIL C., Bibliographical Citation. 2nd ed. James Clarke & Co. Ltd., London 
(1960). Pp. 20. Wrappers. 2s. 6d. 


BLANCK, JACOB, Bibliography of American literature. Compiled for the Bibliographical 

Society of America. Vol. iii: Edward Eggleston to Bret Harte. Yale University Press, 

1959; London, Oxford University Press {i960}. Pp. xxi+ 482, 33 illus. 10x74 in. £7. 
For a review of vol. i see The Library of December 1956, pp. 290-2. 


CARNIE, R. H., Publishing in Perth before 1807. (Abertay Historical Society, Publication 
No. 6.) Dundee, for the Society, 1960. Pp. 39, 2 plates. Wrappers. 3s. (Obtainable from 
the Publications Secretary, 20 Airlie Place, Dundee.) 

Section I; The Trade; Section Il: The Books; Appendix A: A List of Perth Publications from 1770 


to 1807; Appendix B:; A List of the Stationers, Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Printers in Perth from 
1491 to 1807, 


Catalogue of an Exhibition (31 May-10 December 1960) of recent Gifts and Accessions, 
1950-60, to mark the 350th Anniversary of the Foundation of Lambeth Palace Library, 
1610, The Church Information Office, Church House, Westminster, $.W. 1, 1960. Pp. 32. 
Wrappers. 2s. 6d. 


CAVE, RODERICK, and THOMAS RAR, Private press books, 1959. North Harrow, Private 
Libraries Association, 1960, Pp. vit 38. Wrappers. 7s. 6d. 


poyie, A. 1., Maps of Durham, 1607-1872, in the University Library, Durham. A supple- 
mentary catalogue. (Durham University Library Publications, No. ta.) 1960. Pp. 16. 


Contains (i) corrigenda to the catalogue (by Ruth Marian Turner) published in 194, (ii) additional 
copies of items described in that catalogue, (iii) new entries (¢7), (iv) addenda to the index. 


BLLIOTT, INEZ, Index to the Henry Crabb Robinson Letters in Dr. Williams's Library, being a 
supplement to the index in Edith Morley’s Henry Crabb Robinson on books and their writers. 
(Occasional Paper No. 10.) Dr. Williams's Trust, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, 
1960. Pp. 36. Wrappers. ss. 


JOHNSON, ELMER D,, Communication. An introduction to the history of the alphabet, writing, 
printing, books and libraries. and ed. The Scarecrow Press, Inc., New York, 1960. Agents: 
Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, Ltd., London. Pp. 251. Reproduced from typescript. 84x s}in. 455. 


Letters of English Authors from the Collection of Robert H. Taylor. A Catalogue of an 
Exhibition in the Princeton University Library, May 13 to September 30, 1960. Prepr. 
from The Princeton University Library Chronicle, Vol. xxi, No. 4 (Summer 1960). Pp. 34. 
Wrappers. 


In this connexion the Editor is indebted to Dr. J. Gerritsen of Groningen, Mr. Charles 
Lucas of Paris, and Dr. L. Sickmann of Cologne. 
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Modern German Book Design. An exhibition arranged by Bérsenverein des Deutschen Buch- 
handels, Frankfurt/M. and Klingspor-Muscum, Offenbach am Main 1959. (Bulletin xix, 
University of Kentucky Libraries, Margaret I. King Library.) Pp. 34, illus. Wrappers. 


SAWIN, LEWIS, and ANGUS MACDONALD [and others], editors, Annual Bibliography of English 
Language and Literature. Vol. xxxi, 1953-54. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association in association with the University of Colorado Press. Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvi+ $34. 703. 


wet, 8., Albert Einstein, 14th March 1879 (Ulm)—18th April 1955 (Princeton, N.J.). A 
Bibliography of his Scientific Papers, 1901-1954. [E. Weil, c/o National Provincial Bank, 
9 Market Place, London, N.W. 11], London, 1960, Pp. 42. 425., $6. 


Abstracts of English Studies. Vol. iii, No. 4 (April 1960). The National Council of Teachers 
of English, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. s0 cents ($4 p.a.). 


The Bibliotheck. A Journal of Bibliographical Notes and Queries mainly of Scottish Interest. 
Edited by Robert Donaldson. Vol. ii, No. 2. Published from the University Library, 
Glasgow, by the Scottish Group of The University and Research Section of The Library 
Association. 


Cantents include: Alison K. Howard, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau in eighteenth cen' 
Scotland: a check list of editions and translations; Richard J. Durling, Two unrecorded Edinburg 
theses of 1676 and 1680; Robert Donaldson, Nine incunabula in the Cathcart White Collection in 
Edinburgh University Library; Audrey Nairn, The work of a Glasgow University printer [George 
Richardson, d. 1872]; lan R. Grant, Two unusual cancel bindings. 


The Book Collector. Vol. ix, No. 2 (Summer 1960). The Shenval Press, Led. 7s. 6d., $1. 25. 


Contents include the regular features and: G, Abgarian, The Matenadaran at Erevan (Unfamiliar 
Libraries, vi); William A. Jackson, Philip Hofer (Contemporary Collectors, xxiv); Howard M. 
Nixon, Grolier’s binders: notes on the Paris exhibition, ii; P, H. Muir, Further reminiscences, ix; 
S. C. Roberts, ‘Estimate’ Brown, 1715-1776 (Some Uncollected Authors, xxiv). 


Book design and production. Vol. iii, No. 1 (1960). Printing News, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of Anierica. Vol. 54, 1st quarter, 1960, 


Contents include: A. N. L. Munby, The acquisition of manuscripts by institutional libraries; Leona 
Rostenberg, Thomas Thorpe, publisher of Shake-Speares Sonnets; John T. Shawcross, Certain relation- 
ships of the manuscripts of Comus; John E, Dustin, The 1735 Dublin edition of Swift's Poems; 
Irving Lowens, The American songster before 1821: a list of incomplete and unlocated titles. 


The Yale University Library Gazette. Vol. xxxiv, No. 4 (April 1960). 75 cents ($3 p.a.). 


Contents include: Winnifred R. Reid, ‘Monarchs of Law’ [20 Italian legal incunables acquired by 
the Law Library at Yale]. 


BELGIUM 


Scriptorium. Revue internationale des études relatives aux manuscrits. International 
Review of Manuscript Studies. S$. A. Standaard-Bockhandel, Antwerpen; S. A. Erasme, 
Bruxelles. Tome xiii, No. 2. £3. 155. p.a. 


Contents include: Jean Irigoin, Pour une étude des centres de copie byzantins, ii; Hubert Silvestre, 
Enfin un manuscrit anglais du “De vita et moribus philosophorum’ de Walter Burley? 


GERMANY 


Archiv fiir Geschichte des Buchwesens. Hrsg. von der Historischen Kommission des Bérsen- 
vereins des Deutschen Buchhandels ¢. V. Buchhindler-Vereinigung GmbH Frankfurt a. M. 
Band Il, Lief. 7-9 (1960). 

Contents include: Heinrich Grimm, Die deutschen ‘Teufelbiicher’ des 16. Jahrhunderts; Gerhard 
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Piccard, Die Datierung des Missale iale (Constantiense) durch seine Papiermarken [reviewed 
in the June issue of The Library]; Wolfgang Irtenkauf, Das Missale speciale Constantiense — wieder 
einmal nach seiner liturgischen Seite untersucht [reviewed ibid., from the Bérsenblatt printing]; 
Ferdinand Geldner, Das ‘Missale speciale’ (bisher ‘Constantiense’ genannt), liturgie- und typen- 
geschichtlich neu gesehen; Ferdinand Geldner, Das Alteste Augsburger Messbuch wurde von 
Johannes Sensenschmidt 1489 in Dillingen — nicht in Bamberg — gedruckt; Ise Schunke, Zur Frage 
der Miinchner Hof buchbinder; Bernd Moeller, Die Konstanzer Reformationsdrucker; Josef Benzing, 
Die Indianerbordiire und ihre Nachschnitte 1518-1521. 


ITALY 


FELKEL, ERWIN, Repertorio dei prezzi delle opere di bibliografia nel 1952. Vol. iv, R-Z. 
(‘Amor di Libro’. Piccole monografie bibliografiche, xxxv.) Edizioni Sansoni Antiqua- 
riato, 1960. Pp. 108. 6} 4$ in. Wrappers. 


La Bibliofilia. Rivista di Storia del Libro, delle Arti grafiche, di Bibliografia ed Erudizione. 
Diretta da Roberto Ridolfi. Anno lIxii (1960), Dispensa 1*. Casa Editrice Leo S$. Olschki, 
Firenze. 
Contents include: Giuseppe M. Cagni, I codici Vaticani Palatino-Latini appartenuti alla biblioteca 
di Giannozzo Manetti; Lamberto Donati, Problemi cronologici dell’ incunabulistica italiana; 
Carlo Angeleri, A proposito degli studi sul Crinito. 


SCANDINAVIA 


DAHL, SVEND, editor, Nordisk Hindbog i Bibliotckskundskab. Udgivet af Videnskabeligt 
Bibliotckarforbund. Bind iii. Alfred G. Hassing A-S., Kobenhavn, 1960. Pp. $20, illus. 
96 in. 90 D.Kr. (half-leather); 75 D.Kr. (cloth), 

See The Library of March 1958 (p. 80) and March 1959 (p. 80). The contents of this third and final 


volume include sections on the collections of manuscripts, incunabula, maps, music, and orientalia 
in European and American libraries. 


THOMPSON, LAWRENCE S., ‘Introductory notes on the history of bookbinding in Spanish 
America.’ (Libri, x (1960), no. 1, pp. 10-22; 4 plates.) 


Fund og Forskning i det Kongelige Biblioteks Samlinger. vii, 1960. Det Kongelige Biblio- 
thek, Kobenhavn, 1960. Pp. 194, numerous illus. 10} < 7in. Wrappers. 16 D.Kr. 


With summaries in English or French. Contents include: Pov! Johs. Jensen, D. G. Moldenhawer’s 
Catalogue [of the Kgl. Bibl., ¢. 1800]; Ib Magnussen, Casauboniana; P. M. Mitchell, The library of 
Drejer’s Club [in Copenhagen, 1792]; Erik Dal, Peter Gronland, 1761-1825. A Holstein musician 
in Copenhagen; Ove K. Nordstrand, Book and writing in Ceylon; R. Paulli, Our earliest press- 
gilded publisher’s bindings. 
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